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Planning a County Library Campaign* 


Clara Van Sant, librarian, Jackson County library, Medford, Ore. 





The problem of a county library 
campaign is the same as that of an ad- 
vertising and selling campaign in a 
mercantile business. It must convince 
the public of the value of library serv- 
ice and must arouse enthusiasm to the 
point where people are willing to pur- 
chase such service by an increase in 
taxes. The county library campaign 
must therefore make use of all the arts 
and wiles of a good salesman for it 
would be difficult to interest an angel 
in the latest style of halo when he 
knew it meant an increase in taxes. 

The initiative in any campaign is 
likely to come from a librarian as the 
person already convinced of the desir- 
ability of the county instead of the city 
as a taxing and administrative unit. 
The problem is then to convince the li- 
brary board, other libraries in the 
county, the voters and the county 
court which reflects and acts upon the 
wishes of the voters. 

The librarian who is contemplating 
a county campaign should become 
thoroly familiar with the reports of li- 
brary work in states which have a 
county library law, with the reports of 
county libraries which operate under 
conditions similar to those which exist 
locally, and with the growth of the 
county library movement thruout the 
country, 

Library boards are naturally most 
interested in ways and means and in 





_*Read before the Pacific Northwest 
library association at the 1920 meeting. 


the establishment and extension of li- 
brary service. In presenting the county 
library idea to them it is unnecessary 
to go into administrative detail. A 
simple summary of the virtues of the 
system as proved in other places will 
be sufficient. Emphasis should be 
placed upon the fact that the county 
system means more books and a lower 
tax rate. It will probably not be dif- 
ficult to convince any library board of 
the theoretical desirability of a county 
system, but they are sure to ask the 
practical question, “Is this the right 
time for a campaign?” The librarian 
must be able to supply them with the 
most recent information as to the as- 
sessed valuation of all property in the 
county, present tax rate, amount need- 
ed for county library service, rate of 
tax required to supply the needed 
amount and, most important of all, the 
condition of county finances. 

If a county is already loaded to the 
limit with debt and its tax rate and as- 
sessed valuation are high so that it is 
a struggle to meet current interest and 
school bills each year, the signs are 
against a successful county library 
campaign. But if the ratio of assessed 
to real valuation is low, crops are good 
and there is a comfortable margin each 
year for the building of good roads, 
there is a fair chance that the cost of 
a couple of blocks of the said good 
roads may be diverted to the cause of 
“books for everybody.” In any case the 
library board, not the librarian, will 
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decide upon the advisability of a cam- 
paign. 

Most county library laws designate 
either the county seat or the largest 
town in the county as the place where 
the county library shall be located. 
There are usually other libraries in the 
county and they must be handled most 
tactfully for their opposition would be 
fatal to the county movement. Local 
pride and ancient jealousies must be 
met and disarmed for the sake of co- 
operation. The smaller libraries must 
be convinced that the county system 
will be all gain and no loss to them. 
They must especially be reassured 
upon the subject of their continued 
control of their own affairs. They 
must understand that local matters are 
entirely under their own control, that 
the county library will suggest and ad- 
vise but never compel changes, and 
that the county system will mean more 
new books without any additional cost 
for putting them upon the shelves, 
more current magazines, a good-sized 
reference collection near at hand and 
the services of a thoroly trained libra- 
rian upon request. 

Voters in the town where the county 
library is to be located will be easily con- 
vinced by the arguments that the new 
system will mean a larger library, more 
new books, and another point of con- 
tact with the people in other parts of the 
county. Any alert merchant knows that 
there is a direct connection between new 
books and new bonnets when both are 
to be obtained in the same place and one 
is free. Voters in the smaller towns and 
in the country will usually be convinced 
by the mere offer of good books free. 
They know their own needs, but it is well 
also to emphasize the factor of free 
transportation and to give them def- 
inite information as to the establishment 
of local branches, farm and home libra- 
ries, individual service by parcel post, 
and the figures which show the low cost 
of the service offered. 

The county court is the last group to 
be convinced and, under the Oregon law, 
the most important because it is the only 
one which can act. There is only one 
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forceful argument with a county court. 
That is, “The people of the county want 
county library service.” Arguments 
which deal with the virtues of the county 
system are useful merely as explanation. 
The argument that counts is favorable 
public opinion and the people in charge 
of the campaign must create this favor- 
able public opinion and then focus it 
with the glare of an electric headlight 
upon the members of the county court.* 

In organizing a campaign with this end 
in view the first step is a heart to heart 
talk and a thoro understanding with the 
local editors. Conferences must be held 
also with the boards of other libraries 
in the county so that no friction may 
arise from lack of understanding. The 
most effective support we had in the 
Jackson county campaign was from the 
board and friends of a 1000 volume, vol- 
unteer-help library at Rogue River. 

A get-together meeting of some kind 
with representatives from all parts of the 
county should be planned at the very out- 
set of the public campaign. Invitations 
will be sent to prominent people and 
those who have proved themselves good 
workers. A suggestive list of names can 
be compiled from clubwomen, chairmen 
of Red Cross chapters, leaders of Home 
Demonstration projects, executives of 
farm bureaus and granges, prominent 
business men and the like. The con- 
ference meeting may take any convenient 
form. In Jackson county we thought 
that a good meal would produce a re- 
ceptive state of mind and invited the 
representatives to a luncheon as guests 
of the library board. After the meal 
there was a very informal meeting at 
which the plan was explained and dis- 
cussed and the representatives were 
pledged to help by organizing and acting 
as chairmen of local committees in their 
own parts of the county. 

The business of the local committees 
is to distribute printed publicity, insert 
news notes of the compaign in local pa- 
pers, make personal visits, circulate peti- 
tions and write to or call upon the mem- 





*The same process should be used with 
any body charged with final consent. 
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bers of the county court. In Jackson 
county we circulated two forms, one 
for taxpayers and the other for non- 
taxpaying voters. The forms were of 
the simplest, merely stating desire for 
county library service and willingness to 
pay the two-tenths of a mill tax neces- 
sary to support it. At the head of each 
sheet was listed the actual amount that 
the tax would raise on assessments of 
one, five and ten thousand dollars re- 
spectively. 

Toward the end of the campaign news 
interest and outside authority may be in- 
troduced by inviting a speaker from the 
state library or the state library commis- 
sion to address meetings in the more im- 
portant towns and to talk with the mem- 
bers of the county court. Miss Marvin 
came down to us and saved a campaign 
that was lagging by insisting upon the 
vital importance of its success, and by 
rescuing us from several pitfalls into 
which inexperience and lack of foresight 
had led us. For one thing we had made 
the nearly fatal error of lack of con- 
fidence in our county court. Miss Mar- 
vin went to them, explained what we 
were trying to do and in half an hour 
convinced them that the thing was de- 
sirable. This should have been attended 
to by the local backers of the campaign 
much earlier when public work was first 
started, for the county court felt itself 
slighted when it was not informed of our 
plans. When the plan and purpose of 
the campaign has once been made clear 
and a provisional budget submitted to 
show how the desired funds are to be 
used, it is well for the backers of the 
campaign to let the county court alone, 
but see to it that the people over the 
county are constantly reminding them 
that favorable action is expected of them. 
There should be a constant and persistent 
stream of letters, phone calls, and per- 
sonal interviews directed upon each 
member of the county court until he is 
convinced that opposition to the county 
library plan will mean serious trouble 
with his constituents. 

Under the Oregon law where action 
rests with the county court there is no 


use in convincing a voter unless that con- 
viction is registered with the county 
court. The aim of the campaign man- 
agers should be to induce every prom- 
inent taxpayer and voter in the county 
to “talk to the court.” 

There are two high-water marks in the 
campaign,—the meeting of the court 
when the tentative budget is prepared 
and the public budget meeting when the 
budget is adopted in its final form. The 
first is probably the most important be- 
cause no item not included on the tenta- 
tive budget can be expected on the final 
budget. The closest watch must be kept 
at this time for if the court has any 
intentions of quietly blocking the scheme 
this is their best opportunity. Any such 
symptoms should be treated promptly 
with external applications of protest 
from all classes and communities of 
voters. 

The public budget meeting will be 
marked by the presentation of petitions 
and a delegation of representatives from 
all parts of the county. All this is for 
effect. It has little weight in the decision 
but indicates public interest and pro- 
tects the court from criticism. 

Thruout the campaign the county su- 
perintendent of schools is likely to prove 
the best friend of the movement. He 
knows the sad need for books which ex- 
ists among country children and, while 
his office will probably prevent his taking 
an active part in the campaign, he will 
help by granting time for a talk at teach- 
ers’ institute, by interesting the school 
district authorities and in a dozen other 
ways. 

General publicity which must be 
planned and handled by the initiating li- 
brary and its board must necessarily be 
adapted to local conditions, but it must 
seek out every possible approach to pub- 
lic interest and approval. There will be 
a series of articles in the papers, ad- 
dresses before clubs, teachers’ institute 
and other organizations. Perhaps a pop- 
ular minister may mention the matter in 
one of his sermons. Commercial clubs 
and lodges are best reached thru talks by 
members of their own organization. 
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Business men may be canvassed for their 
signatures to the petition. The signa- 
tures are of comparatively little im- 
portance but the chance to explain the 
county library plan to these men is in- 
vaiuable. Representatives with petitions 
should attend the county fair, farm bu- 
reau picnic, cattlemen’s and lumbermen’s 
meetings, everywhere in fact that a five- 
minute explanatory talk will be permit- 
ted. Reticence and modesty are no as- 
sets in a publicity campaign. 

Printed publicity sheets may be dis- 
tributed. These should outline the plan, 
state the cost in dollars and in tax in- 
crease, and present the tangible results 
to each community in the county by 


means of plain figures which anyone can 
understand. 

Each county must and will devise pub- 
licity schemes which appeal particularly 
to its own people, but the greatest and 
most potent argument, the one which 
appeals to all classes of the community, 
is that the county library brings books to 
the boy on the farm. You all know the 
story of Abraham Lincoln and the bor- 
rowed book. The whole argument for a 
county library is in that story; even the 
advantages of free transportation are 
brought out. There is nothing the 
crabbed taxpayer may say that can de- 
stroy its appeal to American sentiment 
and idealism. It convinces. 





The County Library Survey* 
Grace Stingly, Public library, Rochester, Ind. 


As the subject implies, this paper will 
not deal with methods of obtaining the 
county levy, methods of county work, 
the number of stations, how the books 
are transported and cared for, etc., but 
will be an attempt to consider the most 
important points which the librarian, or 
extension librarian, if the staff be large, 
must have in mind in planning the county 
service. 

If a man thinks of locating a branch 
of his business in a territory he first looks 
the ground over carefully to see whether 
or not it will pay. Will the returns pay 
for the investment? 

As librarians we feel of course that 
rural extension pays, but do our patrons 
feel that they are getting the worth of 
their money? Have we planned our 
county work after a careful study of the 
community? Are our stations located in 
the places where they will be used the 
most, are the right kinds of books in- 
cluded ?, etc. 

Whether a library is beginning exten- 
sion work on a large or small scale, meth- 
ods of work are much alike. 

The first requisite is a good map. I 
suppose that most of the counties in In- 

*Read at the meeting of the Indiana li- 
brary association, Nov., 1920. 


diana now have fairly good maps, prob- 
ably some are rather old. 

Another map which will prove really 
helpful is the one issued by the U. S. 
Post Office department for rural deliv- 
ery service. The department has issued 
them for most counties. They are on 
a good scale, show mail routes and roads, 
and have a dot for every house, even 
naming the owners of quite a number. 
Each post office has one of these maps 
which one might inspect before ordering. 
In 1919, a map of this kind cost 35 
cents.* 

The map helps to visualize the extent 
of the service needed. In studying it, 
there are many points to consider: 

How many square miles does territory 
contain? 

How does it lie—are all points about 
equidistant from central library or are some 
far beyond its natural radius? 

Are there any towns, or villages in dis- 
trict and what is their location? 

Is the county closely settled or the 
reverse? 

(A good map gives names of farm own- 
ers, hence size of farms can be ascertained.) 

Are schools consolidated or is one lo- 
cated in each school district? (If the map 


*The price of maps is one of the things 
that still soars. 
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does not show all the schools this informa- 
tion may be obtained from the county su- 
perintendent.) fat, 

What are the railroad facilities? 

What are the principal roads, the chief 
lines of travel? 

Are there any natural features, such as 
large rivers or hills, which may divide the 
county both physically and also in its com- 
munity life? 

We will now say that the librarian has 
the county thoroly in mind as far as 
can be obtained from the map. Probably 
the points to be investigated next would 
be means of communication. 


Roads 

Is the county laid out in a system of 
roads, or have they “grew”? 

Are the roads improved? This factor is 
of the greatest importance if the library is 
planning to run a book truck. Roads ex- 
tend or limit the boundaries of a community 
and almost all social intercourse and bus- 
iness depend upon them. Schools and 
churches are much more flourishing if the 
surrounding country has a network of good 
roads. A bad piece of road may cut a com- 
munity in two during the winter and spring 
months, 

Railroads 

The railroads in a county are of some 
importance, but not as much so as the roads 
since so many people have automobiles. 

Are the small towns connected by rail 
with the town which contains the central 
library? 

Are train schedules so arranged that mem- 
bers of the staff can make connections if 
stations are under the direct supervision of 
the central library? 

Stage lines 

Automobile stage lines are getting to be 
of quite frequent occurrence nowadays. 

What towns and districts do these con- 
nect and are they well patronized? 

Rural mail delivery 

We take for granted the rural mail de- 
livery knowing that books may be sent out 
at any time. 

Telephones 

Libraries could not do without the tele- 
phone in these busy times. 

Is the whole county covered by one tele- 
phone system or is it necessary to pay toll 
to some districts? 

Do most of the farmers have telephones? 

Newspapers 

The place newspapers play in the life of 
communities can not be overlooked. Almost 
everyone has time to look over the paper. 

To what extent are the newspapers pub- 
lished in the central town read over the 
county? 
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Are any other papers published in county? 
What is the circulation of each of these 
and what is the zone which each covers? 


No library can serve a county effi- 
ciently unless the people themselves, 
their occupations, their recreations, are 
known. We are apt to think that all 
county work will be among agricultural 
districts, but this is not always the case. 


How many people are to be served? This 
is important, for. the amount of income 
which the library needs, the number of 
books to be purchased, the additions to the 
staff, depend to a great extent upon the 
number to be served? (Of course libraries 
do not always get a large enough levy to 
give as good service as they would like.) 

How large are the towns and villages? 

What territory does each of these towns 
serve as a market or social center? What 
is the drawing power of each? 

Do the people in these communities visit 
the central town at rather frequent inter- 
vals—or are their visits limited to tax pay- 
ing time or to hear a political speech, cam- 
paign year? 

What nationalities predominate? Some 
counties may have quite a number of for- 
eigners who have not yet become Amer- 
icans. 

Are any people in new districts already 
users of the library? Frequently teachers 
and preachers use the central library and 
they are a great help in explaining local con- 
ditions and in getting the work started. 

Are any districts antagonistic? This may 
sound pessimistic but districts are like in- 
dividuals, prone to squabble. 

What are the principal sources of income 
of the county? 

The schools have always been one of 
the first aids to which libraries have 
turned in beginning extension work. 
What the children like and advertise, 
goes. The county map has already shown 
the location of many of them, but for 
exact information regarding conditions 
other sources are to be consulted. 

What is the attitude of the county super- 
intendent toward the library? 

Is he willing for the librarian to consult 
him in regard to conditions and the book 
needs of the schools? (The superintendent 
and teachers can often give valuable in- 
formation about the characteristics of cer- 
tain neighborhoods, also). 

In what condition are the school librar- 
ies? This is a short question to ask, but 
a long one to answer. 

It means visits to the schools themselves 
and inspection of the books. Some high 
schools especially may be fairly well equip- 
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ped with reference books, while others may 
have very few. 

Will the township trustee buy the refer- 
ence books and let the library supply those 
for collateral reading and general circula- 
tion? 

Are township and county institutes held 
where the librarian may tell what the li- 
brary desires to do and where she may also 
receive suggestions from the teachers? 

Organizations for pleasure and proft 

It is the business of the library to 
serve its community both at work and 
at play. The librarian must know the 
organizations both among the parents 
and children. 

Are there neighborhood clubs, Woman’s 
clubs, granges, lodges, pig and corn clubs, 
boy scouts, girl scouts, debating societies? 
Y. M. C. AW’s or Y. W. C. As? 

Where are these located and which if 
any dominates each district? 

Have the farmers any co-operative asso- 
ciations? 

Are moving picture theaters located in 
any of the towns? How often and when 
are these open? 

Have any of the small towns cigar stores 
any pool rooms, or any other loafing places 
of the young men? 

No survey of a county is complete 
if the churches are omitted. In many 
districts the church is the center about 
which all activities revolve. The min- 
ister is an authority on local conditions 
and generally is a patron of the central 
library. Young people and older ones 
as well are in Sunday school, who are 
not connected with any other or- 
ganizations. 

How many churches are in the county? 

Have any of them Sunday school li- 
braries? 

Could library stations be placed in 
churches if these should prove to be the 
best situations? 

Special exhibits at large gatherings 
are often of advertising value. Also 
the library can be represented person- 
ally by a member of the staff. Fulton 
county heard about Cass county’s 
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“Socrates” (Book truck) being at the 
county fair and immediately began 
planning. 

Are Farmers’ institutes held, township or 
county, or both? When? Who manages 
them? 

Is a county fair held each year? 

Is the fair, all races, or is the exhibit part 
well taken care of also? 

The agricultural needs of a county 
are known to no one better than to the 
county agent: 

Has the county a county agent? 

Is the agent one who will refer the 
farmers to books and bulletins which can 
be secured from the library? 

Is he willing for the library to show its 
wares along with his exhibits at institutes 
and county fairs? 

People nowadays have come to real- 
ize that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. County nurses 
are not only giving valiant service dur- 
ing epidemics but are. examining the 
children and recommending that treat- 
ment be given for various ills. 

Has the county a county nurse? 

Is she acquainted with the resources of 
the library so that she can tell the people 
of certain books and pamphlets which 
would be helpful? 

By the time the librarian has investi- 
gated all these conditions (and others 
which I have probably omitted) it 
seems that she would be a bureau of 
information. But isn’t that exactly 
what she needs to be in order to see 
that her library renders effective serv- 
ice? After the county survey has been 
made and all information is at hand, 
after the county’s library needs have 
been ascertained, it is time for the li- 
brarian to decide upon her line of 
action, then with the close codperation 
of her library board and library staff, 
proceed to make the county library a 
paying investment in every sense of 
the word. 














Library Extension thru County Libraries 


Harriet C. Long, chief, Traveling libraries department, Wisconsin 


A survey of the library opportunities 
available to residents of the county may 
develop some astonishing facts as to the 
meagreness of the supply of books when 
contrasted with the eagerness for, and 
the appreciation of, books which many 
rural residents manifest. 

With these facts in hand any enthusi- 
astic librarian can, show her board this 
opportunity for extending the usefulness 
of the library thruout the county. She 
may point out the advantages which the 
small community will gain by having con- 
venient access to a larger library, with its 
splendid reference collection already 
built up and administered by a competent 
librarian and staff; as well as the ad- 
vantages of the shifting collection of 
books, freshened up at frequent intervals 
with the book resources of the larger 
library at command. 

This central library will be near enough 
the people so that many of them will 
find it possible to come in person to the 
library and feel, as did Mary Antin, the 
thrill of joy in ownership and use of the 
large collection of books housed therein. 
Many country borrowers will come regu- 
larly on their trips to town, and carry 
away a market basket full of books, with 
reading for the entire family during the 
long winter evenings. Some of these 
borrowers may live near one of the li- 
brary stations, but prefer to choose from 
the larger collection which the open 
shelves offer. This opportunity for bor- 
rowers to be nearer the service, nearer 
the main library—this personal contact 
is the great reason why county service is 
better than state service. It is nearer to 
the people, and the people are nearer to 
the books. 

It might be well to emphasize to the 
board the alertness of the farmer of to- 
day, and his keen interest in the books of 
farm life which an increasing number of 
farm dwellers consider essential to the 
success of their work. 

There are few boards who will not 
readily see how much such a library can 


mean to the people of the county when 
in every village post-office, in every rural 
school, and at every gathering place thru- 
out the county, books will be easily avail- 
able to every one in the county. But the 
board may say: “I can see that it is a 
fine thing for the people in the county, 
but I think it would weaken us as a city 
library. We cannot spare our librarian 
to go off over the county looking after 
other people when we need her here.” 

The solution of that lies in a carefully 
worked out budget which takes into ac- 
count the necessity of employing addi- 
tional assistants, to aid not only in the 
mechanical processes of preparing books 
for circulation thruout the country, but in 
supervising the stations and branches, 
and keeping in constant touch with them. 
Frequent visits must be made to encour- 
age the local custodian and to give her 
some breaths of the spirit of service 
which is behind the success of any li- 
brary, as well as to maintain a close con- 
nection between the people in the county 
and the people in the county library itself. 
Visits to stations at hours when the col- 
lection of books is open to the public, 
and exchange of book enthusiasms with 
the patrons at the station are vital neces- 
sities if the book purchases are to meet 
the needs of the patrons. 

Traveling expenses and cost of trans- 
portation of books must be carefully 
computed. These may be based on the 
number of stations planned for the first 
year. Costs of transportation will vary 
with the kind of service determined upon. 
Frequent exchanges of books keep the 
interest in the library a live one, for who 
is there who might not go more often 
to the library station if there was a pos- 
sibility that a fresh shipment of books 
were available? And here let me plead 
for the flexible collection which is chosen 
for the individual community, based on 
the knowledge of the community’s in- 
terests, with a few fresh titles added ev- 
ery month, instead of an entire exchange 
of books every six months! These fre- 
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quent exchanges do add to the cost of 
transportation, but they also add to the 
use, of the library. Custodians should be 
encouraged to send to the main library 
for books requested by their patrons, 
thus drawing out from the main library 
books whose use is assured. For the 
man on the farm, a parcels post service 
from the main library is most desirable, 
for Uncle Sam can deliver the books 
from the main library at the very gate of 
the farm home. These points must be 
considered in any budget. Many counties 
will want to consider a Parnassus on 
Wheels to tour the county on exact 
schedule, with books, librarian and 
chauffeur as valuable cargo. 

The books themselves which are to be 
loaned thruout the county will cost a 
pretty penny these days. The number 
needed will depend on the size of the 
communities served. “A book a man” 
is a good goal to keep in mind. The 
smaller the collection the more necessary 
that each book included should be live 
and usable, otherwise the shelves at the 
stations are very apt to present an array 
of books so uninteresting as to discourage 
the casual reader. In some of the com- 
munities reading rooms may be desirable, 
an expense which must be considered in 
the budget, for here the elements of heat, 
light, and rent may enter in, as well as 
the most desirable feature of periodical 
subscriptions. Some of the stations too 
small to support reading rooms, will ap- 
preciate magazines which may circulate 
as books. ; 

Payment of custodians is another ele- 
ment which deserves consideration in the 
budget. There are rare individuals who 
give unstintingly of their time and en- 
ergy to serving their neighbors in this 
way, but it is eminently fitting that a 
county should compensate its citizens for 
a service of this kind. There are the 
expenses of shipping cases, supplies, etc., 
which must be added, as well as a certain 
amount for overhead, if the budget is to 
be complete. 

This budget the library should have in 
mind when the county board 1s ready to 
consider the establishment of a county 
library. 





keeping down the dust. 
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Let the movement for a county library 
come from the people of the county, 
rather than from officials of the library. 
A few enthusiastic residents in various 
parts of the county can soon stir up ac- 
tion in a cause like this. In many counties 
the Red Cross chapters are now taking 
up library facilities as one of their aims. 
Their aid would be invaluable in pushing 
county library possibilities. Teachers 
also are enthusiastic converts. The county 
agent has excellent opportunities to help, 
in his visits to farmers in various parts 
of the county. 

Then when the time comes -to go be- 
fore the county board, enthusiastic repre- 
sentative citizens should be there to pre- 
sent their wishes. Whenever county 
boards feel that their constituents earn- 
estly desire this county library, then will 
the county library come into existence; 
for county boards are elected at the will 
of the people and must heed their wishes. 

Of course the appropriation for the 
first year may be less than it should be, 
but when satisfied patrons thruout the 
county are talking of the pleasure and 
value of this library service, adequate ap- 
propriations will result. 





Smoke carbon excepted, practically all 
the dust carried into public libraries is 
tracked into the buildings from the side- 
walks. The dust blown into them is pro- 
portionately so small in amount that it 
may be disregarded. The imprint of a 
dust laden footstep leaves anywhere from 
several hundred to several thousand dust 
particles per square inch. Sweeping and 
hosing the walks helps amazingly in 
Much can also 
ke kept out by the use at the entrance 
of rubber strips long enough to cover 
half a dozen footsteps. Fiber matting 
will not remove dust as rubber does. 

Where soft coal is used, the entrance 
of smoke carbon cannot be prevented. 
The carbon particles and the sulphur 
vapors which so often accompany them 
form sulphuric and sulphurous acids, 
both of which are destructive to paper 
and binding. Even the use of washed air 
will not wholly prevent the trouble— 
J. W. Redway. 




















Instituting a County Library 


Elizabeth C. Ronan, organizer, Indiana library commission 


The first county to take advantage 
of the Indiana county library law of 
1917 was Jennings county, which 
had had no library service hitherto. 
Its county commissioners immediately 
passed a resolution establishing a li- 
brary at North Vernon, its only town 
of any size. Soon after, its newly 
appointed library board obtained a 
$20,000 Carnegie gift for a building, 
which could not be built, however, till 
1919 because of war conditions. In De- 
cember active organization work be- 
gan. The first deposits were sent out 
in February, the library opened to the 
public the last of February, and the 
building formally dedicated in April. 

Development of the work here was 
very interesting, as there was no previ- 
ously existing town library to serve as 
a nucleus of books and service, and lit- 
tle library sentiment in the county as a 
whole. Book collection, routine and 
clientele must all be built up from the 
beginning, and that against the natural 
feeling of the smaller towns that this 
library would benefit them very little 
as compared with North Vernon. This 
town was ideally situated for extension 
work, being the geographical, railroad, 
telephone and market center for the 
whole county, with the county seat 
two miles away, the only other incor- 
porated town in the county. There 
were, however, 11 small villages in the 
11 townships, several without railway 
connections, so that personal visits and 
service must be by auto, supplemented 
by parcel post and the telephone for 
immediate needs, as train service for 
visits meant loss of time and incon- 
venient hours. Appointments to the 
County library board had been made to 
represent all sections of the county, 
but it proved very difficult to get a 
quorum at Board meetings, owing to 
limited train service, so that the bulk 
of the responsibility and work fell on 
the two resident members, and on the 
librarian, who was given an unusually 
free hand in the details of the work. 
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Ability to attend meetings at the cen- 
tral library should be considered in 
making county board appointments 
and a definite sum be included in the 
miscellaneous budget for the traveling 
expenses of members, especially where 
they must depend on automobile trans- 
portation. 

Organization work and a partial pre- 
liminary survey of the county preceded 
the beginning of service in February. 
A County teachers’ institute the mid- 
dle of the month gave the librarian an 
opportunity to meet such of the teach- 
ers not yet visited, to explain briefly 
just what the library hoped to accom- 
plish, to register the teachers and to 
invite them to visit the library and 
choose for themselves the first collec- 
tions to send to their schools. In re- 
sponse to this invitation, nine school 
deposits and one deposit for a town 
postoffice station were sent out the 
next week, varying from 12 to 60 vol- 
umes according to the size and needs 
of the school. 

Much might be said of the very in- 
teresting start made thru the schools but 
that can wait now; the main points 
of action call for attention. 

Exchanges were made regularly each 
six weeks and additional books sent fre- 
quently on request. Collections returned 
to the library showed the books had been 
appreciated by the pupils and well used, 
but it should be emphasized that circula- 
tion alone is no gauge of the usefulness 
of any school collection, which is used 
mostly for reference and in the school- 
room itself, and does not show extensive 
circulation to individuals. The first col- 
lections showed, however, an average cir- 
culation of 3 in a single month, one col- 
lection of 18 volumes circulated 79 times 
in a school of 27 pupils, and our station 
in the postoffice of a village of 100 regis- 
tered 70 borrowers and circulated 233 
from a collection of 60 volumes that first 
month. It is also worthy of note that 
in most cases the classed circulation ex- 
ceeds the fiction in a school collection, 
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both for individual schools and in the 
totals. 

During the summer, school collections 
were transferred to stores or homes, 
where it is hoped to keep them in the 
villages, tho isolated schools may need 
their collections in the building itself. In 
the larger villages stations were placed 
wherever possible in the postoffices, and 
were started usually by a visit from the 
librarian, who registered borrowers, 
loaned books from a collection carried 
with her in the auto, left a few supple- 
mentary volumes, and showed the cus- 
todian how to run the simple loan sys- 
tem. Community churches several times 
were the starting point for a collection, 
but it was found best not to put the actu- 
al books there, but in a store visited by 
everyone every day. Except in schools 
custodians were paid lc for each book 
circulated and 2c for each new registra- 
tion, which impelled them to push the 
library and gave us the right to ask ac- 
curate records and prompt reports. Fines 
at stations were used to defray postage 
and minor expenses, and the custodian 
reimbursed in the monthly check for any- 
thing spent beyond the receipts. 

This fall we planned to cover the 
county regularly in eight routes, so 
planned that town collections could be 
changed once a month and neighboring 
schools, not near a town center, visited 
for loans to individual pupils. Two days 
a week must be devoted to these deliv- 
eries, and in addition, many requests 
come in by telephone for special ma- 
terial, which must be ordered or bor- 
rowed promptly, packages made ready, 
rural loan cards made out for deposit sta- 
tions, and returned collections made 
ready for reissue, so that the extension 
work will require the equivalent of 
one assistant’s time to handle the 
work efficiently. Whether with a li- 
brary auto or a hired one, economy 
of operation demands that as many sta- 
tions as possible be visited on one trip, 
to which accordingly a whole day must 
be given so that the visitor will have 
little energy left for work at the central 
library, and would be available only for 
night duty in any case. 
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The value of the personal visit in be- 
ginning and carrying on rural work 
successfully cannot be overemphasized. 
The whole idea is new to your rural pa- 
trons, most of whom have never before 
come into contact with library service of 
any sort. They require some one with 
authority and thoro knowledge of the 
books, the library and its possibilities to 
assure them that all service is absolutely 
free, paid for thru their own taxes, and 
given gladly, not as a duty but as a 
privilege; to explain that the books they 
see are but a sample of the library’s re- 
sources, and that they may ’phone or 
write for what they want at any time 
and keep it long enough to enjoy it with- 
out fear of a fine; to explain also the 
simple library rules; and to invite them 
to visit the main library, which country 
people are shy about doing unless they 
already know the librarian, but which 
they thoroly enjoy and never fail to ex- 
hibit to visitors to the neighborhood. 

A word about the book collection for 
county work. Do as little experimenting 
as possible on your first purchases. Stick 
to standard reference material, as most 
of your reference work in the beginning 
will be with schools, and rely on your 
State library or traveling libraries for 
the occasional material needed by an in- 
dividual patron, until you know clearly 
along what lines your community is in- 
terested. This will save your book fund 
so that when the real need does arise, 
you can order without having to consider 
cost first—and do not fear that there 
will not be plenty of such requests once 
your patrons are assured of service. 
Buy liberally of juveniles, especially of 
best fiction and fairy tales. Above all, 
have plenty of easy reading, for at first 
few of your .children will be proficient 
readers, even in the higher grades, and 
only by providing plenty of large print, 
easy, entertaining material will they be 
encouraged to go on to material more 
suited to their age and grade. Country 
patrons draw heavily on the fiction for 
older boys and girls, and on some of the 
standard classed juveniles, and will often 
ask for the older fiction classics usually 
neglected by town patrons, but do not 
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want the more lurid or sensational fiction 
often in demand in town. Buy and 
duplicate liberally the good, clean stories, 
having one copy of all the works of a 
popular author and several copies of his 
best titles. This fiction is to serve as 
your entering wedge to advertise you to 
your county, so choose carefully, buy a 
representative selection of proved worth, 
aid to make your “turnover” as great as 
possible, keep fresh material coming in 
as the demand arises, but do not make 
the mistake of giving low-class material 
to your country patrons, for they will 
resent it and lose respect for your taste 
and your library. Don’t forget large 
print books with plenty of pictures for 
the old people with failing eyesight; 
short amusing stories for reading aloud 
or for the invalid unable to hold a heavy 
book; and have several collections of 
good humorous recitations and books of 
entertainments, guides to amateur dra- 
matics and guessing games, for the “so- 
cial” and amateur play are the great 
sources of social enjoyment all winter 
in these scattered neighborhoods remote 
even from the all-pervading “movie.” 
Nowhere is cordiality more necessary 
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than in dealing with county patrons— 
not effusiveness, but friendliness and 
sympathy with their viewpoint. Begin 
county service at the earliest possible 
moment, even if you must apparently 
neglect your town people for the time 
being, for thru that service you must 
counterbalance the town’s advantage of 
accessibility and ease in making their 
wishes known. Service first and technic 
afterwards is essential in this work, with 
as little red tape and as much personal 
service as possible. “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead,” is no motto for 
extension work, in which experience and 
experiment are necessary to determine 
just what is “right” for a particular lo- 
cality and conditions, and it is just as 
well to count on seeing some of your pet 
theories as to how things should be done, 
go by the board. Better adopt the words 
of the old Gospel hymn, “Do something 
for somebody quick,” and in doing it you 
may not find “peace for your soul,” but 
you will be too busy to worry about that 
or anything else, except to live up to the 
best ideals of your service and to make 
your library in truth the “best friend” 
of the whole county. 





A New Service in Boston Public Library 


Edith Guerrier, supervisor of circulation, Public library, Boston, Mass. 


Before the days of “education ex- 
tension,” libraries existed for the preser- 
vation and conservation rather than for 
the utilization of the printed word, and 
they were visited only by the real lover 
of books, the student and the specialist, 
each of whom knew how to search for 
what he wanted until he found it. In 
that period a knowledge of ancient lore 
was the possession of the favored few, 
and current information a _word-of- 
mouth affair. The table of contents and 
the index were in process of evolution, 
and card catalogs and cumulative digests 
had not been invented. 

Since those leisurely days when unlim- 
ited time and the power of concentration 
formed the only combination which 
would unlock hidden knowledge, many 


earnest workers have furnished auto- 
matic combinations which once mastered 
will unlock knowledge by the bale, in- 
formation by the ton, and recreation by 
the acre. These combinations are sup-. 
posed to explain themselves, but they 
sometimes fail to do so, and if a person is 
in haste, it is well to call on one who al- 
ready knows a particular combination 
and who with a twirl of the hand will 
open directly to the words sought for. 
Many intelligent and otherwise clever 
persons regard the card catalog and cum- 
ulative index as deep mysteries, and it 
is not worth while for the library worker 
who has used them for years to scorn a 
member of the unlibraried public who 
dares ask a question which one of the 


- numerous printed guides could answer. 





Many persons, it is to be feared, have 
shaken library dust from their feet as a 
result of being casually referred to the 
card catalog; many, like the Russian girl 
who returned the catalog of Russian 
books with the remark that the stories 
were so short that she couldn’t under- 
stand them, have struggled wrathfully 
with the lists provided for their en- 
lightenment. 

_ Of the thousands of persons who pass 
thru a great public library in a week, it 
is probably safe to say that not more 
than one in fifty is sufficiently familiar 
with its departments to know in which 
one he will find what he wants. Many 
more persons, it is to be feared, leave a 
library in disgust, because of having been 
referred from one department to an- 
other until they are wearied. No amount 
of signs, bulletin boards and devices 
such as card catalogs, printed lists and 
guides will ever take the place of the 
well-spoken word which is as great an 
asset to the equipment of the public li- 
brary as wisely selected books or price- 
less art treasures. 

A great modern library needs a clear- 
ing-house located near the front entrance, 
which will perform several necessary 
functions, such as _ welcoming the 
stranger and directing him to the source 
from which the information he desires 
can be obtained ; directing some long-time 
user of the library to the department in 
which he will find without delay the ref- 
erence material which he seeks; and fur- 
nishing the person who wishes merely 
an address or other quick information 
with the directory or book which will 
answer his question. 

The Boston public library’s latest con- 
tribution to public service is the group 
of three rooms on the ground floor re- 
cently opened to the public, and known 
as the Information office, Government 
News room and Open-Shelf room. 

The Information office, thru which the 
Government and Open-Shelf rooms are 
reached, is, as it were, the library’s pub- 
lic reception room. The librarian of a 


great public library cannot himself be at 
the front entrance to act as host to the 
public. 


Neither should the specialists 
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whose work is confined within certain 
well-defined lines be called upon to an- 
swer the questions of persons engaged 
in a newspaper prize contest or of the 
sight-seer who wishes to know why the 
Bacchante was refused a place in the 
courtyard. 

The questions which the Information 
office receives may properly be divided 
into three classes: first, those calling for 
answers which can readily be given with- 
out the aid of the peculiar facilities of 
the library, but requiring acquaintance 
with the city and its resources; second, 
those which require for the most part li- 
brary experience and library training, 
and an intimate knowledge of the or- 
ganization of the library in which the 
office is located; third, those which call 
for the use of the current printed matter 
issued by the government, and require 
a working knowledge of the functions 
of its numerou:s departments, bureaus 
and offices. 

On the shelves of the Information of- 
fice may be found directories of the larger 
cities of the United States, a group of 
city telephone books, and a small “quick 
information” collection, including the 
World Almanac, Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, The Statesman’s Year Book, Hotel 
Red Book, Automobile Blue Book, etc. 

At the desk and in the drawers of the 
vertical filing cases there is being ac- 
cumulated classified information on cur- 
rent topics, such as courses in the schools 
and colleges of the Boston district, guide 
books to Boston and vicinity, railroad 
time tables and publishers’ book lists. 
In a box marked “Current Topics,” clip- 
pings are filed; during the week preced- 
ing the elections the box contained the 
platforms of the parties, biographical 
sketches of the candidates, answers to 
voters’ questions, and sample ballots. 

From time to time small collections of 
books on special topics are placed in the 
room; at present the shelves contain a 
group of books on the Pilgrims, and a 
Citizenship collection. 

Several questions selected from each 
of the classes mentioned above will 
briefly outline what this service is doing ~ 
for the public. 
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Class I. Questions calling for answers 
without the aid of the peculiar facilities 
of the library, but requiring on the part 
of the attendant, acquaintance with the 
city and its resources: 

1. Do boats run to Gloucester and what 
is the fare? : ; 

2. Where is the Twentieth Century club? 

3. Where is the bridge that Longfellow 
wrote about? 

Where can I see a tablet with names 
of those who fell in the battle of Lexington? 

5. What is the best way to get to Port- 


land? 
.. Is the Old North Church still stand- 


ing? 
7. What exhibitions are going on in this 


neighborhood? 
Is there a woman’s club near here? 


9. What are the parking rules in front 
of the Public library? 

10. I am a stranger in 
day. What shall I do? 

11. Where can I get a list of the bulbs 
in the Public garden? 

12. Where can a French girl who speaks 
no English go to get a position as nursery 
governess with a refined family? 

13. Where can I get free legal advice? 

14. Where can I get a good lunch? 

This class of questions might properly 
be asked at a hotel desk or a Travelers’ 
Aid station; but it is well worth while 
for a public library to answer them 
promptly instead of sending the inquirer 
to the other end of the city. Many a 
person has gone from Boston with a 
warm feeling for the Public library be- 
cause thru its assistance he has had 
good luncheon, or got to the bridge about 
which Longfellow wrote, or caught the 
Gloucester boat, or had a fine day of 
sight seeing. The taxpayers who sup- 
port the library have pride in the city 
and its institutions, and wish it to be 
well spoken of thruout the country. It 
is, therefore, fitting that they make 
proper provision for the reception of 
strangers in so non-sectarian, non-part- 
isan a civic meeting-place as the city’s 
public library. 

Class II. Questions the answers to 
which require for the most part a back- 
ground of library experience and train- 
ing and an intimate knowledge of the 
organization of the library in which the 
— is located : 


Boston for one 


of the week did July 3, 


. What day 
1870, fall on? 
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2. What is the address of Madame ——, 

dealer in human hair goods, Detroit? 
Vhat is the address of John Kendrick 

Bangs? : ; 

4. Can you give me a list of colleges in 
New England? ‘ 
5. Is the National Neckware Co. of Chi- 
cago still in existence? 

6. Please show me the wording of the 
19th Amendment to the Constitution. 

7. Where can I find road maps from 
Boston to California? 

8. How many lemon oil 
there in the United States? 

9. Where can I find something on the 
abandoned farms of New England? 

10. Where can I see the music to Madam 
Butterfly ? 

I. Where can I find something on the 
physical geography of Squantum? 

12. What is the capitalization of the 
subway system of Paris? 

NVhere can I see 
Howells’ obituary? 

14. Where can I get books on the early 
colonization of Greece? 

15. Is the American-born 
Canadian an American citizen? 

16. Can I get the names of editors of 
newspapers in large cities of the United 
States? 

_17. Where can I see the third edition of 
Science and Health? 

It is not the function of an informa- 
tion office to do reference work; hence 
all excepting the most elementary ques- 
tions which can be answered without 
the use of a book or by a directory, 
gazetteer or almanac are referred to one 
or other of 18 special departments in the 
library and to the outside organizations 
where they can be answered. A special 
feature of the service consists of refer- 
ring the inquirer whose question cannot 
be answered in the Boston public library 
to the proper source of information. If 
there is any doubt regarding the ability 
of a particular organization or person 
to answer, the telephone is used in order 
that the questioner may not be started on 
a pursuit barren of result. 

Class III. Questions the answers to 
which call for the use of current printed 
matter issued by the Government and re- 
quire a working knowledge of the func- 
tions of its numerous departments, 
bureaus and offices: 

1. Can I get the hearing on the Smith- 
Towner bill? 

2. What is the status of the Thompson 


bill? 


factories are 


William Dean 


widow of a 
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3. How many illiterates are there in the 
United States? 

4. What were the appropriations for the 
Federal departments for 1920? 

5. Has the Government plans fer inex- 
pensive two-family houses? 

6. What are the oil resources of the 
United States? 

7. What is 
Maine? 

8. What is the rule regarding rates of 
exchange for international couponst 

9. What company owns a_ steamship 
named Lake Forney? 

10. What are the figures for exports of 
coal during 1919 from Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Hampton Roads and New York? 

11. Have you the latest Interstate Com- 
merce investigation of pipe lines? 

12. Who publishes charts of the metric 
system? 

13. What has the United States done for 
the Virgin Islands? 

Have you a pamphlet on the con- 
servation of railroad ties? 

15. What cities in the United States have 
Main and Bromfield streets? 

16. Can I get the wartime prices of cer- 
tain specified chemicals? 

The first three questions were an- 
swered by Congressional documents; the 
questions following were answered frorr 
pamphlets issued by 14 different Govern- 
ment offices. 

On the shelves of the Governmeni 
News Service room the current bulletins 
of about 150 Government Bureaus anc 
Offices are arranged, first by depart: 
ments, then by bureaus; over 50 of the 
more important periodical publications 
of the Government are conspicuously 
displayed in magazine racks. The same 
notices which are sent to the newspapers 
are received daily from the Departments 
of the Interior, Agriculture, State, War, 
Post Office and Treasury. There is a 
complete file of the Congressional Rec- 
ord of the last session, with its index, 
together with several hundred of the 
more important hearings on contested 
bills. 

About 40 general reference books, in- 
cluding the Official Register, Statistical 
Abstract of the Census, Geography of 
the World’s Agriculture and Congres- 
sional Directory, are made freely access- 
ible to the public. 

The office also maintains a few files 
of material much called for, such as the 


the altitude of Rockland, 
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Monthly Labor Review and the various 
bulletins of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

All indexes similar to those of the 
daily Commerce Reports and the Con- 
gressional Record are bound separately, 
and over 60 lists and indexes to material 
issued by as many bureaus and offices 
are filed under the caption “Lists and 
Indexes ;” this series gives a clue to all 
the publications of the Government. 

The Open-Shelf room to the left of 
the Information office contains 2,500 
books arranged according to subjects: 


Biography. Philosophy and psy- 
History. chology. 
Manners and cus-_ Sociology. 

toms. Economics and busi- 
Travel. ness. 
Literary history. Gardening and agri- 
Poetry. culture. 
Plays. Domestic science. 
Essays. Sports and amuse- 
French, Italian, ments. 

Spanish. Health. 
Religion. Science. 
Government. Education. 


These volumes have been selected for 
circulation, in the endeavor to meet a 
long-felt want of people who desire to 
“browse” among the books and to choose 
at leisure one which can be freely exam- 
ined without use of the card catalog. 

The opening of the new rooms is an 
attempt on the part of the trustees of the 
library to give to the public a better and 
more immediate service in each of three 
ways: 1, to answer without delay the 
questions which do not require expert 
research; 2, to put the people in close 
touch with the great stream of useful 
information constantly issuing from the 
bureaus of the Government; 3, to enable 
readers, with the least possible trouble, 
to choose a book to their taste from 
among the classified collection in the 
Open-Shelf room, which may serve as 
selected samples of the million and more 
volumes stored on the library’s 30 miles 
of shelves. 

In brief, this new service will make 
more readily available the numerous re- 
sources of a great public library by the 
simple and legitimate method of bring- 
ing books and readers together without 
loss of time and effort. 
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In the Letter Box 


A Protest 


To the Editor of Pusiic Liprariegs: 

The Independent is inaugurating the 
policy of charging 15 cents each for its 
indexes, or 50 cents for a year’s supply. 
The publishers intimate that libraries and 
book binders have been extravagant in 
their requests for indexes and the result 
is that “Thousands of copies have been 
printed that have never been used.” If 
this is true, the just policy would be to 
charge for the extra copies furnished; 
each library should receive on request 
one copy free. Charging for: these in- 
dexes is equivalent to adding 50 cents a 
year to the subscription price of The 
Independent for those who wish to pre- 
serve it. It would be fairer to raise the 
subscription price so that the burden of 
paying for these indexes would rest 
equally on all. Libraries should protest 
against this scheme. The first thing we 
know other magazines will be trying it 
and the cost of our periodicals will be 
materially increased. 

A. D. Krartor, 
Librarian. 

University of North Dakota. 





High Cost of Books 

The steadily increasing price of books 
is a serious problem for all libraries, and 
especially for the small towns where 
funds are limited. No doubt the explan- 
ation offered by the publishers about the 
cost of making books is based on truth, 
but we have seen the market price of 
other commodities drop—when a suffi- 
cient number of people refused to pay 
the price. Why not apply the same prin- 
ciple to certain types of books? 

In this library, situated in a small 
town, we have drawn the line at fiction 
costing two dollars or more. No matter 
how popular the author, no matter how 
desirable the book, it is not worth that 
to us, and we are frankly telling our pub- 
lic that fact. When asked why we have 
not purchased such and such a novel, we 
state the reason and have invariably re- 


ceived the reply: “I don’t blame you. It 
isn’t worth that price.” 

And now, with the first break in the 
paper market, a drop of certain kinds 
from $150 to $110 a ton, comes the new 
Margaret Ashmun book listed at $2.50! 
Just a juvenile story, a good one with- 
out doubt, but at a cost truly prohibitive 
for the average library. We bought the 
rest of the series—here we stop. 

We do not stand alone in the convic- 
tion that ordinary fiction, both juvenile 
and adult, can still be priced under two 
dollars with no especial hardship to any 
publisher, and it is far from improbable 
that, if all libraries would refrain from 
paying the increased prices, at the same 
time openly explaining to the public why 
they do so, we should see some improve- 
ment in the price of fiction, at least. 

A MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARAIAN. 





Camouflage 

If I were a poet and permitted to be 
temperamental, my soul would rise in 
revolt against the admirable plan (admir- 
able from the professional standpoint) 
recently advanced by one of our public 
libraries. That was the grab-bag sug- 
gestion for vacation reading. It is not 
so much the suggestion which occasions 
my outburst as the state of things which 
make it possible. Can you imagine your- 
self in such a state of exhaustion that 
you would allow an unknown librarian 
to choose the books you are to read on 
your precious vacation, bundle them up 
in a paper bag, and shove them at you 
as you dash for your train? And when 
you arrive in your Wisconsin wilds or 
your Maine woods, can you picture your 
indignation at the discovery that the un- 
known librarian has used you as an occa- 
sion to swell her non-fiction circulation! 
Suppose you had set your heart on 
Hardy or Tolstoi. Suppose you had been 
waiting two years for that one month 
when you could reread George Eliot in 
peace and quiet and see if you had really 
grown up to her at last. 


The unknown librarian would never 
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know that the Oxford book of English 
verse was your favorite vacation pal. 
Perhaps she has never discovered how it 
lends itself to environment. Did she ever 
dawdle away an afternoon beside a lake- 
in-the-woods with this little book and, 
with the sureness and fatality of the 
early Methodist with his Bible, turn from 
one text to another? “Up the airy 
mountain, down the rushy glen” invites 
her perhaps to the mood, then she finds 
“the great god, Pan, down in the reeds 
by the river,” or she follows with a new 
understanding the woes of the “For- 
saken Merman” or haply dreams away 
into the “Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 

Has the unknown librarian any sus- 
picion that Brandes’ Main currents in 
nineteenth century literature will open 
up a wholly new appreciation and under- 
standing of Shelley and Keats and Byron 
in your Perhaps she gave you Words- 
worth instead of Keats. Heaven forbid! 
I am sure she would never suspect that 
ylor’s Primitive eulture was a_ book 
you'd missed in college and had prom- 
‘sed yourself for this vacation. 

At any rate, I don’t want anyone to 
choose my vacation books for me. Do 
you? I wonder if “the public” does. If 
it does, there lies the cause of all my 
woe. ‘ 

By the way, wouldn’t it be interesting 
to have a symposium on /V’hat librarians 
read during vacation? 


One of Them. 





As It Appears to One Librarian 

Dear Sirs: 

I have been interested in reading 
various articles in Pusric LisRaries, 
particularly in the October, 1920,  is- 
sue, on “School boards as library boards,” 
in which statistics are given, show- 
ing that 51 per cent of the activities 
of the Public library, at Dayton, Ohio, 
were for the benefit of the schools. As 
the David A. Howe public library of 


Wellsville, N. Y., is agitating this ques- 
tion at the present time, I am prompted 
to write in regard to this matter. 

The school here, has been asked to 
increase the salary of the librarian. The 
greatest difficulty found, was that the 


New York state laws require the library 
to be housed under the same roof as the 
school. In this case, the library is situ- 
ated opposite the high school, and is used 
as freely for refererrce work as tho in 
the same building. Teachers issue per- 
mits, regularly printed ones, during 
school hours. Recently, there were 30 
students at the library for school work 
during three periods, each three 
quarters of an hour’ long. The 
school, practically, has no library for 
the students, only a small one for the 
teachers. 

The town gives the library $1,000 
a year, and it is open from 9 
a. m. to 9 p. m. continuously. The li- 
brarian receives the large sum of $600 a 
year, spending eight hours one day and 
eight and one-half hours the other, thru 
the week. The assistant librarian has 
$144 a year. 

In Pusttc Liprartes for Novem- 
ber, 1920, an article asks “Could 
you not open your columns to a discus- 
sion of the fundamental points involved 
in library law?” We would be more than 
interested in a discussion of this sort, 
about New York state laws, in particular, 
hoping there might be some way. to ad- 
just satisfactorily our case. 

FANNIE FE. CRITTENDEN, 
Librarian. 
The David A. Howe public library, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 





As is customary at the close of the 
volume, Pusiic LiprariEs is receiving a 
number of requests for missing back 
numbers of Pusriic Liprarigs. It is 
plainly stated in the instructions given on 
the editorial page of Pustic LiprariEs 
every month that: 

Copies failing to reach subscribers, 
thru loss in the mails, will be duplicated 
without charge if request to do so is re- 
ceived within 30 days after publication. 
Later than that, duplicate copies can be 
supplied only at regular rates. 

A moment’s reflection will show the 
reasonableness of this and we hope that 
subscribers will help as far as possible in 
meeting the situation with small loss to 
either one concerned in the transaction. 
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A Distinction and a Difference 
A correction 
Washington, D. C., 
December 15, 1920. 
Editor of Pustic Lrprartes: 

In the October issue of Pusiic L1- 
BRARIES* I found a few inaccuracies and 
misunderstandings in my statement con- 
cerning the public libraries of Norway 
and I beg to be allowed a few lines of 
space in order to make the matter per- 
fectly clear. 

It is correct that Norway has 1,300 
public libraries getting appropriation 
from the national government. These 
libraries are not tax supported, however, 
as no municipality in the country levies 
a library tax. I called these libraries 
“state supported,” meaning that the state 
or country of Norway—that is, in fact, 
the national government—appropriated 
money annually for their support. 

As to the size of these libraries, many 
of those in the scantily populated rural 
districts are rather small, not numbering 
more than from one hundred to three 
hundred volumes. But in the larger rural 
districts and particularly in the cities, 
there will be found comparatively large 
public libraries. Many of these are 
arranged and administered according to 
modern American plans and methods. 

ARNE KILDAL. 





A Larger Circulation 


The Washington newspapers in pub- 
lishing a report of the year’s work of the 
Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia, gave the home circulation, last year 
as 698,513v., instead of the actual figures 
of 898,513. This mistake was repeated 
in the December number of Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES. The annual report gives the 
correct figures. 

GEORGE F. BowERMAN. 





As to Catalogers 


A librarian of many years’ experience 
writes to Pustic Lisprartes as follows: 
We need a cataloger. I should like to 
have one of the old fashioned kind for a 
while. I wonder if there is any way of 


*See 25:447. 


leading the library schools to make good 
catalogers of students without making 
them detest the work and feel that the one 
part of library work which they positively 
will not do is cataloging. It seems to me 
that what catalogers want quite as much 
as the technical knowledge is a sense of 
proportion and a large outlook, to see all 
of the library service and not microscop- 
ically a small corner of it. 





A Prize for Merit 

Miss Eva Ford, chief bookkeeper of 
the A. L. A. headquarters in Chicago, 
has been connected with the office al- 
most from its organization. She has 
acted as registrar at A. L. A. meetings 
since her appointment and is well known 
to all those having business dealings with 
the A. L. A. headquarters. 

The friends and acquaintances of Miss 
Ford among the librarians will agree that 
the prize mentioned below was well 
placed. For several weeks a reporter has 
been going about hunting polite people. 

He certainly found one in this instance. 

The Chicago Tribune reporter was in 
search of the most polite woman in Chi- 
cago. He wasn’t well dressed and he 
spoke brokenly. But he had $50 in his 
pocket as a prize for the woman who 
would show herself unusually polite. 

He went thru a dozen stores and 
stopped people on the street. Then he 
went to A. L. A. headquarters and asked 
Miss Ford where to find something in 
the library. Miss Ford offered to show 
him. 

She “led the reporter down the stairs 
and indicated the way. She cleared up 
all his ‘confusion’ and did it without the 
slightest show of authority. She was 
polite and she was kind.” 

A column-long article in the Tribune, 
December 3, told the story. 





The very comprehensive and meaty 
report of the meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest library association was pre- 
pared by Miss Ethel R. Sawyer, secre- 
tary of the association and director of 
the training class of the Public library, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Greeting ! 
With all good wishes for the New Year ! 





The County Library 


IBRARY development still goes in 

waves. Some one, somewhere, sees 

a new possibility and instead of 
taking local and personal advantage of 
it, he at once makes known his plans con- 
cerning it to all the craft. That starts 
the wave which goes on till it reaches 
all the shores. It is broken sometimes 
by the rock of opposition, but each part 
then works on a new line and nothing is 
lost. It is a fine think for the most part 
and quite seldom is a mistaken notion 
carried very far. The power of the book 


. 


is surely and steadily making its way. 
The real service comes thru the personal 
effort. 

In the county library idea, many of 
the best workers see a solution of the 
small library’s needs. This number of 
Pustic Lrpraries is given up largely to 
a discussion of plans and efforts relating 
to the county library idea. No effort has 
been made for a comprehensive presenta- 
tion, but something on every side of the 
problem is given in the hope of helping 
the greatest number. 





An Exposition of Faith 


N article of faith which has been 
the solemn duty of Pustic Li- 
BRARIES to emphasize frequently, 
and more or less greatly, states that it is 
a profitable thing for librarians as wel! 
as all other kinds of workers to “bank 
the fires” of their own efforts once in a 
while and get away, leaving their inter- 


ests when possible in the hands of compe- 
tent persons, with the idea of viewing 
their work from a distance. All the bet- 
ter, if during this period they may have a 
chance to observe irresponsibly what 
other persons are doing in other lines of 
work. In accordance with this principle 
and with a desire to uphold this article 
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of faith, the editor of Pusiic LiprarieEs 
went out from the office of the periodical 
for the month of November, and re- 
turned December 1, more certain than 
ever that this article of faith is a good 
one. 

Pustic Lrpraries for December was 
prepared and distributed under the di- 
rection of Mr Frank K. Walter, formerly 


vice-director of the New York State li- 
brary school, to whom all credit is due 
for his excellent and careful work. 

_ The management wishes to thus pub- 
licly acknowledge its indebtedness to Mr 
Walter for his courtesy, faithfulness and 
ability which he so generously placed at 
the service of its work. 

“Go thou and do likewise.” 





Mistaken Zeal 


T HE office of The Librarian of the 
Boston Transcript has long been 
something of a target for one and 
another library group which have felt that 
the arrows of wit and wisdom that fly 
from that quarter have been too sharply 
barbed at time. The “eccentricities” of 
Pustic LiprarieEs have not escaped the 
jibes and flings of The Librarian, and 
most times, deservedly so. The hits in 
general for the most part have not been 
undeserved. 

In the Transcript of November 24, 
however, what is termed “a leading edi- 
torial” from the reportorial effort prac- 
ticed at the A. L. A. of 1919 at Asbury 
Park, is given with laudatory comment. 
It may have been written in the first 
place by The Librarian, so he probably 
does think “it is to the point.” The 
“leading” editorial when first printed was 
regarded, generally, as youthful efferves- 
cence occasioned by the new experience 


of being an editor. Subsequent events 
proved the error of that conclusion. But 
to repeat it at this time, with its theory 
that the A. L. A. only began to do any- 
thing worth while under the pressure of 
the war spirit, and that there is again 
danger of its becoming a moribund body 
from which these gallant editorial writ- 
ers once rescued it, is to portray a lack 
of knowledge of the past history of 
the A. L. A., a lack of understanding 
of the present spirit of the great body of 
the A. L. A. and of the real function of 
a national association of earnest workers 
who support a national body for the good 
of the professional cause and all its ad- 
herents. 

The Librarian of the Transcript will 
do more valiant work in continuing to 
point out personal foibles and failures 
in his co-workers rather than in trying to 
belittle the efforts of the A. L. A. past, 
present or to come. 





Child Labor Day 


HE National Child labor com- 

| mittee announces a Child Labor 
day to be observed January 22, 

23 or 24, 1921, thruout the country. In 
many industrial centers more children 


have left school to go to work in 1920 
than in 1919. This increase, in spite of 


adult unemployment is ominous to all 
who recall the long fight against the 
greed of both employers and parents 
which was necessary to place any child 
labor laws on the statute books. Li- 
braries stand for fair play to all and 
for an opportunity for all to get the 
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best possible out of life. Mr Hoover 
is reported to have asserted that child 
labor is “poisoning the springs of the 
nation at their source.” It is therefore 
quite logical for libraries which have 
so prominently developed their work 
with children to take sides against this 
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tendency to sacrifice the children of 
the country in the interests of business 
or family selfishness. Pamphlets, post- 
ers and other material for free dis- 
tribution may be obtained from the 
committee at 105 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 





Trustee Delegates 


A recent leaflet received contains the 
report of the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois library association at Springfield 
made to the board of trustees of the 
Public library of Odell, Ill., by Charles 
A. Stock, a member of the board who 
was sent as a delegate to the meeting. 

Mr Stock evidently took his appoint- 
ment as a delegate more seriously than 
the average of his kind. He seems to 
have had his eyes and ears open to 
what was going on and to have drawn 
conclusions from the 
These he has in return repeated to his 
fellow trustees with the idea of their 
being assimilated by the board to the 
betterment of library conditions in 
Odell. 

Too often a trustee’s report of a li- 
brary meeting is perfunctory, couched 
in a few glittering generalities, often 
facetiously critical, and seldom con- 
structive. There is growing, however, 
a more serious attitude towards their 
obligations on the part of the trustee- 
ship of the public libraries and one may 
hope that this will grow stronger as it 
surely will if many trustees follow the 
example set by Mr Stock of Odell. 

A similar effort worthy of the highest 
commendation was that made by a group 
of library trustees who attended the 
meetings of the Michigan library asso- 
ciation. A resolution passed by the as- 


discussions. 





sociation asked that “relations be opened 
up and maintained by the State library 
commissioners with the local library 
boards and committees of the state for 
mutual acquaintances and furtherance of 
the cause of libraries in Michigan.” Fol- 
lowing this the trustees referred to, 
wrote a very strong letter endorsing these 
resolutions and urging the commission 
to take action in accordance with the 
resolutions passed. Copies of this letter 
were sent to the library directors thruout 
the state, creating a situation which will 
doubtless lead to codperative work and 
mutual benefit for both libraries and li- 
brary trustees. 





A. L. A. Meeting, 1921 

It was decided at the Midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago to hold the 1921 confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. at Swampscott, 
Mass., June 20-27. 

The size of the association, the increas- 
ing practice of the public in general of 
going on vacations early and the neces- 
sity of meeting the convenience of the 
greater number of the A. L. A. members 
as to the time of the meeting contributes 
each year more and more to the diffi- 
culty of choosing a suitable place for the 
annual gathering of library workers. 

Now that the place is chosen, plans for 
the occasion can go forward more 
speedily. 
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A. Review of 1920 

The year 1920 in library circles fur- 
nished in the same degree and kind a 
measure of restlessness, misunderstand- 
ing and consequent unfulfillment of 
hopes in which the whole round world 
has shared. Despair on the one side in 
this as in many other lines of human en- 
deavor, bewails, ‘What's the use?” On 
the other, Hope that springs eternal, as 
constantly whispers, “Steady! It can be 
done!” 

In library circles, as in every other cir- 
cle the whole world round, there have 
been those who went down at the word of 
despair and there are others who, tho 
sorely troubled and worn in spirit have 
tried to meet the problems of the day, the 
month and the year, cheered on by re- 
membrance of other successes attained 
when they had listened to that cautious, 
unceasing “steady.” 

In 1920, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the American library association, 
there were two called meetings of the as- 
sociation: one in January in Chicago, the 
other in April in Atlantic City. Both 
were most revealing. 

The effort to launch an enlarged pro- 
gram of activity for the American Li- 
brary Association, while it fell short of 
the ends set for it by those who staged it, 
was at the same time, most productive of 
really valuable thought and consideration 
on the part of the membership of the A. 
L. A. It caused a searching out of the 
minds of the membership as to just what 
they really expected from the A. L. A., 
as well as what they really had to give to 
the A. L. A., and the general judgment 
on these two questions was not far from 
the real facts in the case. 

A number of policies of development 
of librarianship, whether as a profession 
or as a vocation reached something near 
formulation. Certification for  libra- 
rianship has revealed itself as not the 
easy thing that many thought it might be, 
nor has the establishment of standards 
been so straight-away a process as it 
might seem. The difference in laws gov- 
erning these matters, in local develop- 
ment, in relation to other factors in the 
problem, all received increased attention 
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during the year and if at the close of 
1920, a clear, definite solution of the 
problem has not been found, the discus- 
sions have, at least, cleared away some 
of the “brambles” that have heretofore 
surrounded them. 

The work of the traveling libraries in 
a number of states has been materially 
assisted by the receival of the remainder 
of the war libraries. Increased useful- 
ness and interest have been reported. 

The subject of salaries for library 
workers has for the first time been treat- 
ed in an adequately rational fashion by 
those entrusted with the development of 
library service. It is a matter of hearty 
congratulation that most library boards 
came to realize of their own volition, that 
there was a duty towards the library 
workers which was not receiving proper 
attention, and repeatedly have the sal- 
aries in one and another library been 
made, in a measure at least, to meet the 
demands on the workers made by the cost 
of living. A very few instances where 
the subject was overlooked or unwisely 
treated, aroused such uncomplimentary 
criticism as to be of real value to the 
rest as examples of how not to do. It 


-is probably safe to say that the salaries of 


library workers as a whole received 
an average of 50 per cent increase, tho 
there still remains much to be done in 
the matter of equalizing the cost of being 
a librarian with the emoluments for such 
services. 

The chronicle of the yearly toll which 
death takes from the library ranks has 
been unusually sad. The whole Ameri- 
can library profession, no less than the 
state of Oregon, mourned the taking 
from the Public library of Portland, of 
Mary Frances Isom, who stood almost 
without a peer among modern library ad- 
ministrators. Mrs Ida A. Kidder of the 
Oregon Agricultural college, O. E. S. 
Scholefield of Victoria, B. C., and Mary 
E. Hawley of California, were also taken 
from the Pacific Coast. Charles A. Flagg 
of Maine, was taken from the Atlantic 
Coast. Among others were Thomas EF. 
Owen of Alabama, Henry Remann of 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles E. McLene- 
gane of Milwaukee and Sarah A. Wrig- 
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ley of Indiana. It is true of these, “their 
good works do follow them still.” 

Some important changes in positions 
have occurred. The first, the resignation 
of George B. Utley as secretary of the 
A. L. A., to succeed W. N. C. Carlton 
as librarian of the Newberry library, 
Chicago. Mr Carlton went to New York 
to engage in the book business but later 
was appointed permanent librarian of the 
American library in Paris, where he is 
now. Mr Carl H. Milam, assistant di- 
rector-general of the Library War Serv- 
ice, on the conclusion of that work, be- 
came executive secretary at A. L. A. 
headquarters. Dr G. R. Lomer succeed- 
ed the late lamented Charles H. Gould 
as librarian of Magill university, Mont- 
real. Miss S. N. C. Bogle resigned as 
director of the Pittsburg library school 
to become assistant secretary of the 
A. L. A. 

The meeting of the A. L. A. at Colo- 
rado Springs with its subsequent de- 
lightful post-conference trip to Estes 
Park is worthy of note, not only for its 
contribution to the activities of the year, 
but because of the return of the old li- 
brary spirit which in times gone by has 
done so much for the mental and pro- 
fessional refreshment of those who at- 
tended the meetings of the A. L. A. 

The American Library Institute held 
an important meeting at Atlantic City, 
in April. The general subject of discus- 
sion was “Democracy and learning.” An 
important measure was the acceptance by 
the American Library Institute of the 
offer of the Institute of international edu- 
cation to finance the publication and dis- 
tribution of union lists and to help in 
international exchanges, or in any other 
way possible, to assist the library collec- 
tions of the United States. 

One of the most important efforts of 
the year is that which the very efficient 
and indefatigable Miss Edith Guerrier 
has sponsored for several years, namely, 
better use of the Government news serv- 
ice. The Library Information Service bill 
is still pending in Congress with good 
prospects of becoming a law, as it cer- 


tainly will if the librarians want it suf- 
ficiently to give ita push. The very suc- 
cessful experiment of such service in the 
Boston public library where it has been 
tried, assures its practical value for all 
librarians. 

Children’s Book Week this year, from 
the reports, has had recognition by those 
interested in children outside of libraries 
in a fashion that must have given great 
satisfaction to the committees in charge 
who worked so earnestly towards mak- 
ing it a success. 

The year will close with the mid-win- 
ter meeting in Chicago where the prob- 
lems of real adjustment of the association 
after war conditions will be given seri- 
ous and executive consideration. 

While no great events have marked the 
passage of the year, neither has disaster 
overtaken any part of the library service. 





Requirements for County Libraries 

I formulated the inclosed requirements 
for standard branches in June of this 
year and on June 17 sent copies to our 
branch library boards. Already seven 
branches reported for standardization 
and two more may do so before Decem- 
ber 31. Some have far exceeded the 
actual requirements. The population of 
the towns in which the branches are situ- 
ated range from 200 to 1700, the average 
being 573. 

In small towns, the custodians are 
necessarily untrained and we _ thought 
such an outline for both board and cus- 
todian would be helpful. Our expecta- 
tions are more than realized. 

Local funds are expected to provide 
for local maintenance and service only 
and are not needed for book purchases 
which are covered by county funds. 
However, some of the boards have raised 
extra money which they have enjoyed 
spending for books. This accounts for 
the section on “Standards for books.” 

So far as I know this is the first ven- 
ture in standardizing branch libraries of 
a county system. I notice that your Jan- 
uary number of Pusric Lrpraries is to 
contain much on county library theory 

















and practice. 
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I hope our experience may 


prove helpful to others. 


SaBrA L. Nason, 
County librarian. 


Umatilla Co., 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


Requirements for Standard branch libraries 


1. 


? 
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General 

Library to be opened at least two after- 
noons a week, of three hours each. 

A library sign must plainly mark each 
branch. Library hours to be printed 
on the door. 

Library to be kept attractive at all times 
—clean, dusted and neatly arranged. 
This applies to tables, bookshelves, 
floors, windows, curtains and _ lava- 
tories. Books to stand upright on the 
shelves and even with front edge of 
shelves. 

Library building or room to be well 
lighted and heated and accessible to 
all the public—children, as well as 
men and women. 

There must be adequate means of taking 
care of books—locking up safely when 


library is closed, keeping out dust, 
etc. 
There must be sufficient and proper 


shelving for books and magazines. 


County library service 

Library to be equipped with the follow- 
ing which will be furnished by the 
County library: 

Circulating books equa] in number 
to, or more than the population 
at all times. 
unabridged dictionary. 
atlas. 
encyclopedia (size depending on 
size of branch). 

a reference books as needed. 

1A. L. A. Booklist subscription. 

1 pamphlet listing books contained 

in library, conspicuously displayed. 

1 date stamp, ink pad, filing box. 

Sufficient supplies on hand, applica- 

tion blanks, bookcards, readers’ 
cards, date slips, etc. (Custodian 
to report to central library when 
in need of supplies). 

It is provided that the central library 
staff will consist of three librarians, all 
college and library school trained ‘and 
with previous library experience. This 
will insure careful book selection, 
preparation of books for easy circula- 
tion from the branches, business like 
administration and supervision of all 
work by the county librarian. Besides 


substantial shipments of books to all 
branches every fall in preparation for 
winter reading, there will be shipments 
in smaller quantities made each month 


1) 
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to all branches. (July and August ex- 


cepted) 


Transportation furnished by the County 


library. 
Branch library board 
Library board to meet monthly and to 
keep in close touch with the work of 
local branch in comparison with that 
of other branches. (Watch Pendleton 
papers for County Librarian’s monthly 


report). 
Minutes of meeting to be kept in official 
form. Suitable by-laws adopted. 


Model by-laws can be furnished by 
the state library. 

Budget to be adopted in October and 
presented to the City Council on or 
before November 1. Account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures to be kept on 
blank furnished by the state library 
called “Estimated budget and expense 
account.” 

At least one joint meeting of library 
boards of county to be held each year, 
and at least two members of each local 
board to be in attendance. 


Standards for Books 

Local book funds to be used only for 
books recommended in the American 
Library Association Booklist, Oregon 
State Library list, children’s catalog 
and supplements, and in other lists 
marked “Library Desk Copy,” or for 
which good reviews can be found in 
the Book Review Digest and in other 
bibliographies in the Central or State 
libraries. A letter to State or Coun- 
ty librarian giving author, title, date 
and publisher, will bring answer as 
to the desirability of any book under 
consideration. 


2. Gifts not to be accepted unless of the 


3: 
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highest standards as determined by 
the above. Especially must the 
standards of children’s books be 
guarded carefully. 

It shall be the policy of the board not 
to buy subscription sets of books from 
travelling book agents without first 
discovering from authoritative sources 
other than as represented by the agent 
or publisher, the true value and lowest 
cost at which the same books may 
be purchased. The best authority we 
know is the Subscription Book com- 
mittee of the Pacific Northwest 
library association, of which Miss 
Rockwood, reference librarian, Port- 
land, Oregon, is chairman. The Coun- 
ty librarian and State librarian are 
guided by advice of this committee. 


At least from ten to fifty dollars annually 


according to size of the branch to be 
used for periodical subscriptions, 
selection to be made from the maga- 
zines indexed in the Reader's Guide. 
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This is one of the most desirable ways 
of using local library funds. Another 
desirable way is in buying especially 
fine children’s books as new classes 
of children are continually asking for 
the same books. 
Branch custodian 

Custodian to be high school graduate, ex- 
cept in school branches junior or senior 
standing is permissable. Must be neat 
in appearance, and courteous in man- 
ner, and eager to serve the public 
with the best the library affords. At- 
tendance required at annual meeting 
of branch custodians to be held in the 
central library building in October. 


Duties 


1. Monthly reports to be accurately and 
completely filled out, and mailed to 
the central library on the last day 
(or last library day) of each month. 

2. To read and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the use of library 
tools marked “Library Desk Copy,” 
which are to be kept on hand al- 
ways for reference of the custodian 
and members of the library board. 
The first of these to be provided by 
the central library are: 

List of books for school libra- 
ries of Oregon. 


2. Some principles of business 
like conduct of libraries. 

3. Booklist books, 1919. 

4. Children’s catalog supplement, 
1919. 

5. A. L. A. Booklist. 

6. Oregon, library laws. 


Others will be provided later and 
all marked “Library Desk 
Copy.” 

3. To be responsible for library house- 
keeping. (See General No. 2). 

4. To spend any library time not ac- 
tually needed for routine work, in 
getting acquainted with the books, 
so that better service can be given 
to the readers. This can quickest 
be done by reading prefaces to the 
non-fiction and by looking over 
chapter headings. The custodian 
while on duty must not read either 
book or magazine fiction. 

5. All shelves to be read at least once 
each week. Fiction to be kept in 
alphabetical order by author, and 
class books in class number order. 
Adult and children’s book shelves 
to be kept separate. 

6. Only books in good condition to be 
circulated. Custodian is to do sim- 
ple mending and fasten in loose 
leaves before issuing books another 
time. Worn out books to be laid 


aside and returned to central library 
in next shipment. 
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Outline of County Library Law 


As originally exemplified in. California and 
modified in other states 

1. The supervisors may establish a 
free library for that part of the county 
lying outside of incorporated cities and 
towns maintaining free libraries. (Sev- 
eral states provide that they shall do so 
on petition of a certain percentage or a 
specific number -of voters or after a fa- 
vorable election. A number of states also 
provide for the disestablishment of a li- 
brary and withdrawal from a contract.) 

2. Cities and towns may join the 
county free library or may contract with 
the county free library for such service 
as they may desire; counties may con- 
tract with each other for joint library 
service or with a city library to extend 
its service to the county. (Some states 
omit the contract system and others vary 
in methods whereby a city library may 
become the center of a county library 
system. ) 

3. County law libraries, county teach- 
ers libraries, and school libraries may 
join the county free libraries. 

4. A tax of not over ten cents on $100 
may be levied to support the county free 
library. 

5. The county library is controlled by 
the county supervisors. (The tendency 
in more recent laws is in favor of a spe- 
cial county library board.) The author- 
ity in control of the county library levies 
the tax for its support and appoints the 
librarian. The administration of the li- 
brary is in his hands. He must have a 
certificate from the state board of library 
examiners. His salary is fixed according 
to the classification of the county. 

6. The county libraries are under the 
professional supervision of the state li- 
brarian. (In some states this supervi- 
sion is by the state educational authorities 
and in others by the state library com- 
mission.) The supervising authority 
shall require annual reports, visit libra- 
ries, call meetings of county librarians 
and require their attendance. 

Some references 
1916 Robinson, J. A. Summary of county 


library laws. Pustic Lipraries 1917, 22 :17-19. 
1918 California state library. Summary 
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of county free library work in the United 
States. 
1918. Included resume of laws relating to 
county libraries. 

1918 Wheeler, H. L. Why a county 
library law for Missouri. Library Journal 
1918, 43:472-75. Arguments in its favor. 

1920 Hamilton, W. J. Summary of exist- 
ing county library laws. Library Journal. 
1920, 45:780-89. Tabulated under nine heads: 
Permissive, mandatory, election, exempt, 
tax determined, governing body, librarian, 
location, disestablishment. 

1920 Morgan, J. E. County libraries. 
Utah makes a record. Pustic Lipraries 1920, 
25 :205-06. 

WiLt1AM’F. Yust. 





Cost of a Book Wagon 
Hamilton county, Indiana 
The following statement of expenses 
incidental to the purchase and adaptation 
of an automobile truck for county book 
wagon purposes may interest other li- 
braries. The figures are submitted by 
Miss Lulu M. Miesse, librarian of the 
Public library of Noblesville, Indiana. 
Noblesville, which is the countyseat, 
serves the eastern portion of Hamilton 
county, while the western townships 
have their own libraries in the smaller 
township centers. 


Car costs 
Dodge truck, five passenger size...$1260.00 
Doors 8. 


Painting’ and lettering............. 20.00 
Biulldme the cases... .......6..0c00s- 120.00 
Pour locks, one key.........5.....% 10.00 
Tire holder, inside truck........... 3.25 
Bees te. LCase... ose news 41.70 
OREO. <2 saeen sh SSeS eee 6.90 
POTEET Sods nctane insite cwlew aeiia 14.00 
Total cost of book wagon........ $1483.85 
deseense, five MONths..:. 0.6 e000 5s0% 3.00 
Average cost thru three months of 
service, 3 cents per mile. 
LU PLS) 192) (Ce) A le ae 125.50 


The insurance covers our car against 
damage from other cars, injury if we run 
into a fence, telephone pole or any other 
injury. Insures us against injury to any 
person or persons up to $5000 on one 
person or $10,000 on two persons. In- 
sures the other person’s automobile, 
horse and buggy, fence, or any property 
injured by us. The Library Board think 
it best to keep the car fully insured as it 
is county property and some unprincipled 
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person might take advantage of this fact 
to bring suit against the county and thus 
bring criticism upon the library for 
carelessness. 

The compensation insurance carried by 
library board on the library staff and jan- 
itor also covers the driver of the car. 
We wrote to the company and they told 
us that this insurance covered us wher- 
ever our library duties might call us. 

The Logansport-Cass county car is 
called Socrates, or Soc. for short, but 
ours is named Parnassus. We always 
call it by name and it is difficult to write 
and think of it as just a plain automobile. 
It is just as much a part of the library 
staff as we are and we think it has a real 
personality. ; 

The truck which we purchased is a 
Dodge the size of a five-passenger tour- 
ing car. It promises better wear than 
the lighter Ford in use elsewhere in In- 
diana. We used the steel top of the truck 
just as it was delivered. Between the 
top and the 18-inch steel sides was a 
heavy iron wire screening. This was re- 
moved and the iron gate taken from the 
rear. The sides were then bent over, 
their supporting posts being cut to make 
a shelf of about six inches on either side. 
Inside the sides the frames for the book 
cases were constructed with the doors 
opening above the shelves made from the 
bent sides. 

There are two sections of shelving on 
each side, each section contains three 
shelves slightly tilted, 8 inches deep by 
33 inches long. Altogether the shelves 
hdld about 300 books. The doors are 
glassed and measure 28x31 inches. They 
have both bolts and locks (one key fitting 
all locks) but while on the road only the 
bolts are used. The doors for winter use 
are made of leather with mica windows. 
These are attached to the regular doors 
by removable iron rods and open like the 
ordinary doors. In summer we take these 
off and use rain curtains as we need 
them. 

At the rear of the car is a charging 
tray 24 by 20 by 5% inches. This is set 
in underneath a floor built in the car even 
with the bottom shelf of the book cases. 
The rear door is 32 by 24 inches and is 
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glassed. The car is open from front to 
back with no partition behind the seats, 
thus the driver can see behind. The out- 
side of the case is made of oak, the in- 
side of poplar. Narrow wood flooring 
is used for the backs of book cases and 
the floor of the car. This flooring inakes 
an excellent shelf back of the seats. Here 
we carry the extra tire attached to the 
rear of a book case and resting on the 
floor, and we have the rest of the space 
inside for storing extra books. 

Parnassus recently took part in an in- 
dustrial parade given in connection with 
the annual county horseshow, which is 
a great event in Noblesville. He was 
filled with red and yellow books, the 
horse show colors, and the wheels were 
decorated with bunting. He was seen by 
people from all over the county and 
much admired. ’ 

W. J. H. 





A Form of Contract 


This Agreement made and entered 
into this fifteenth day of October, 
A. D. 1919, by and between the Board 
of Trustees of Spies public library, of 
Menominee, Michigan, party of the first 
part, and the board of supervisors of the 
County of Menominee, for and in behalf 
of said county, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that, whereas, the said 
party of-the first part, under date of 
August 18, 1919, submitted to said party 
of the second part a proposition to con- 
tract under and by virtue of the provi- 
sions of Act 138 of the Public Acts of 
1917, to furnish library privileges and 
service to the people of said county in 
manner and form, to the extent and upon 
the terms therein specified ; and 

Whereas, after due _ consideration, 
said party of the second part has accept- 
ed said proposition with certain provi- 
sions and modifications as hereinafter 
specified, therefore, in consideration of 
the premises, it is mutually agreed as 
follows: 

First, Said first party shall furnish 
said service substantially as outlined and 


_ in the spirit set forth in said proposition 


for the period of this contract. 
Second, This contract shall be bind- 


ing upon the parties hereto for a period 
of five years beginning on the first day of 
January, 1920; provided said second 
party shall have the privilege of termi- 
nating the same and withdrawing there- 
from on the first day of January in either 
of the years 1922 or 1923 by giving said 
first party six months previous written 
notice of such termination. 

Third, In consideration of the serv- 
ice so to be rendered by said first party 
said second party hereby agrees to pay 
one-half the expense of maintenance and 
operation of the said library for the 
period of this contract, Provided, that 
the portion to be paid by said second 
party shall not exceed the sum of five 
thousand dollars per annum; the said 
payments to be made in installments in 
amounts to be determined and at periods 
specified, as follows, to wit; at the end of 
each two months as near as may be, 
from and after January 1, 1920, the said 
first party shall certify to the county 
clerk of said county the amount of the 
expenses of maintaining and operating 
said library for the said preceeding two 
months, and orders for one-half such 
amount shall be drawn by the president 
and secretary of said board of trustees 
of said library, upon the county treasurer 
of said county in favor of the city trea- 
surer of the city of Menominee, which 
orders shall be paid by the said county 
treasurer to said city treasurer, and 
which amount shall be by said city trea- 
surer placed in the library fund of said 
city, for the use of said first party. 

Fourth, The said proposition is hereto 
attached and is made a part hereof. 

Fifth, It is hereby expressed said 
proposition shall be construed to mean 
that the transportation expenses to and 
from the branch libraries shall be paid 
by said first party from the general li- 
brary fund of said library as jointly pro- 
vided by city and county. 

In Testimony Whereof the parties 
hereto have caused these presents 
to be executed in their respective names 
by their proper officers, in duplicate. 
Witness the hands of the president 
and secretary of said first party and of 
the chairman and clerk of said second 
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party and said second party’s corporate 
seal the day and year first above written. 
Boarp OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
Spires Pusiic  Liprary. 


By A. L. Sawyer, president. 
Hexena S. Le Fever, secretary. 
BoarRD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF MENOMINEE COUNTY. 

By W. ReEtnbi, chairman. 


In presence of Cart A. ANDERSON, clerk. 


Wo. PHILLIPs. 
M. J. Doyte. 


Some Views of a County Library* 

What a county library means—The 
county will own a collection of books 
chosen to serve all the people and all 
the interests of the county. These books 
will be divided into smaller collections 
and so distributed that every individual 
in the county will have easy access to 
them. Each collection will be kept fresh 
by constant exchange of books. 

Instead of much money spent to small 
purpose for books by a number of com- 
munities and by many schools and indi- 
viduals, every community, organization, 
school and individual will be served with 
the books they need and desire from the 
county collection. ; 

The constant rotation of books will 
make one thousand books do the work of 
ten thousand. 

The county will have a librarian who 
will be at the service of every individual 
and every organization in the county to 
see that they are provided with the neces- 
sary books and to find information and 
advice for them on any problem that 
may confront them. 

How it can be operated.—A collection of 
books with a reading room under charge 
of an assistant can be placed in all large 
communities. 

Collections of books can be placed in 
grange halls, post offices, general stores, 
churches, schools, and with all educa- 
tional, civic, agricultural and commercial 
organizations to serve small communi- 
ties and scattered population. By pro- 
viding the librarian with a Ford car she 


*A New Jersey pamphlet. 


can exchange the books at small cost, 
visit each community and organization to 
see what books they want and get the 
books they desire to them within a short 
time. She can serve people living at dis- 
tances from any centers directly from 
her car. 

What it will cost—The law says that if 
a majority of the votes cast are for a 
free public library, thereafter one-fifth 
of a mill on every dollar of assessable 
property shall be collected each year for 
its support. That means the library will 
cost one cent on $50, two cents on $100, 
sixty cents on $3,000 of the assessed val- 
uation of the property which is about 
eighty per cent of its value. This is a 
fixed amount by law, not to be raised 
without the consent of the people. This 
is less than the cost of one good book, 
less than half the subscription price of 
one good magazine, less than the price of 
two pounds of candy, one-fifth the price 
of the cheapest new hat. 

What it will bring the individual—I[t will 
bring all the books he needs in his work 
and the services of an expert in finding 
the best books and the information he 
wants. It will make his work easier and 
enable him to make more money. One 
farmer saved $50 by the use of a book on 
greenhouse management. One farmer, 
thru the use of a book on spraying, got 
$3 per bushel for his apples when others 
were getting $2 per bushel. One house- 
wife, because of a book on canning, had 
not one single jar of vegetables spoil 
and did her canning in two-thirds of the 
time her neighbors gave to the same 
work, and her neighbors lost from a 
tenth to a third of their canned vege- 
tables. One boy, after studying three 
books on raising Belgian hares, went into 
the business of raising these hares and 
netted $35 per month for one year while 
he was attending school. One boy won 
the prize offered by an advertising firm 
for the best cartoon and got a job with 
that firm thru the use of one book on ad- 
vertising and two on cartoon drawing. 

The library will bring to each individ- 
ual books of information to keep him in 
touch with affairs and books to give him 
pleasure and recreation. The library 
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gives to the individual in the small town 
and the county the same information and 
opportunities as the city man with whom 
he must compete. 

What it will bring county and local or- 
ganizations—A constant supply of books 
needed in their work and the services of 
an expert. 

What it will bring the community—A 
constant supply of books kept fresh by 
exchange, the services of an expert, 
added efficiency in the school system, 
books necessary for all civic under- 
takings. 





County-Serving Libraries in Georgia 
Muskogee County . 

The county commissioners have agreed 
to contribute to the support of the 
Columbus public library in return for 
library service to the county. No defin- 
ite amount stated. 

Colquitt County 

The Moultrie public library has always 
been free to the county, but without com- 
pensation. Recently, in recognition of 
the excellent work which is being done 
by the library, the county commissioners 
agreed to pay $50 a month into the treas- 
ury of the library. 

Benn Hill County 

One of the. difficulties of rural work 
is the transportation of books to and 
from the library. Miss Louise Smith, of 
the Fitzgerald public library, has adopted 
a parcels post system. She has had can- 
vas bags made, which hold about 20 
books, and sends out a bag of books every 
month to each of the rural schools in the 
county. Since all schools are in the first 
zone, the rate is low, and the average 
amount of postage on a sack is 20 cents. 
An express tag tied to the draw-string 
bears the address, and the labor of mak- 
ing up packages of books is saved, both 
for the library and for the teacher return- 
ing the books. In addition to the service 


to rural schools, Miss Smith has about 
300 country patrons who draw books 
from the central library. A magazine ex- 
change is also handled by Miss Smith. 
People in town bring in their magazines 


and Miss Smith circulates them among 
country patrons. The convict camps are 
also given magazines regularly, and li- 
brary service is about to be initiated in 
the Fitzgerald hospital. 
Crisp County 

A feature of the library exhibit at the 
county fair was a map indicating the dis- 
tribution of library service thruout the 
country, showing a widespread use of the 


library. 
i. 3: 





Requirements for a County Library in 
Illinois 


In answer to an inquiry from Mr 
C. G. Herget, president of the Library 
Board of Pekin, IIl., Judge Jesse Black, 
a leading attorney in that community, 
answered as follows: 


Pursuant to the request of the Library 
Board, I have examined the law of the state 
of Illinois relating to the public library un- 
der the idea that the Pekin public library 
board take the initiative in having an election 
called for the purpose of establishing a 
county library system. 

To establish a county library system the 
proposition must be carried by a majority 
vote of the county and under the county law 
the Library Board will consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the Board of Supervisors, 
the members of which serve for a period 
of five years. It becomes the duty of the 
County Library board to establish, equip 
and maintain a county library; second, to 
establish, equip and maintain branches and 
stations of the county library in the various 
parts of the county; third, to acquire and 
circulate books, periodicals, etc.; and fourth, 
to appoint a county librarian and necessary 
assistants, etc., and fix their compensation 
and do all other things necessary to carry 
on an efficient county library system. 

The county library system further provides 
than an additional tax of not to exceed one 
and one-third mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed value of the taxable property within 
each county, may be asséssed and collected 
for the support of the library. 

To favor the proposition to establish a 
county library system, the present organiza- 
tion of the Pekin public library would have 
to be given up and the library, its books and 
equipment which have been established by 
taxes paid by the citizens of the city of 
Pekin, would pass out of their control, 
manifestly unjust and unfair. 

The only alternative to surrendering the 
organization and the library under the county 
law, would ‘be for the Pekin public library 
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board, under Section 2 of the County Act, 
to contract with the Board of Supervisors to 
establish a county system. This is a load and 
responsibility which I am very sure the Pekin 
public library board would not be willing to 
assume and if it did assume this liability to 
preserve the corporate integrity, the city 
council would have to levy the city library 
tax and the people of the city, in addition 
to the city tax, would have to pay a county 
library tax, which would make double taxa- 
tion for the citizens of Pekin for library 
purposes. 

Another serious objection to the County li- 
brary system is that under the county law the 
county library would be to a certain extent 
under the supervision of the Illinois Library 
Extension commission, the commission re- 
quiring reports and having the right to ex- 
ercise veto power upon any librarian ap- 
pointed. 

The county law does not say where the 
principal library shall be located and a fight 
might immediately spring up upon this point. 
The cost of the system would, in my judg- 
ment, prove very high. An automobile 
would have to be furnished for the purpose 
of moving books from place to place and 
the replacement costs of worn-out books 
would ‘be heavy on account of the constant 
moving. 

The most serious objection from the Pekin 
public library standpoint, however, is on ac- 
count of the Carnegie contract for mainten- 
ance, which seems to me an insuperable ob- 
jection to the Pekin public library board 
espousing the county library plan. 

Under the township law, however, a town- 
ship has a means whereby it can levy suffi- 
cient funds to establish an adequate library 
if the people of the township so desire. When 
the petition for the township library is cir- 
culated, they put in the petition the rate of 
tax they desire to levy and the people of the 
township vote it up or down, and they can 
make the rate for library purposes as high 
as they desire in the petition. 

The township law furnishes all the relief 
on the library question which the people of 
any community really need, and the advantage 
of it is that under the township law, the 
people of the township will have absolute 
control of their library. 

I would recommend that the Pekin public 
library avail itself of the provisions of the 
township library law. 


In Illinois, there are two legal difficul- 
ties in the way of full and rapid develop- 
ment of county libraries. The constitu- 


tion states that a county tax for any pur- 
pose must be levied on the whole county. 
In counties where libraries already exist 
under township, city or village laws of 
taxation, objection is made to a double 
taxation, added to an almost insurmount- 


able unwillingness to abandon the present 
library plan in favor of the county idea. 
Where no library tax at all was levied, 
as was the case in Warren county, the 
case is more hopeful. Monmouth library 
in that county was supported by an en- 
dowment and a library fee and had no 
tax at all, so it was a comparatively 
simple thing to cut out the subscription 
fee, get a small tax from the county and 
open the library free to the whole of 
Warren county. 

It has been pointed out that another 
legal obstacle is, that one taxing body 
cannot levy a tax for a specific purpose 


‘and then turn the proceeds of the levy 


to another taxing body for expenditure. 
This is not wholly sustained, however. 

Several counties in Illinois have no li- 
braries at all and no towns of any con- 


‘siderable size, so that it might be possible 


to establish county libraries within their 
borders if the taxpayers chose ‘to do so. 

The requirement of the approval of an 
outside state board, largely political, in 
the appointment of the county librarian, 
is a bad feature of the law. 





County Libraries In Indiana 

To the seven county libraries which 
Indiana has hitherto boasted, 1920 cam- 
paigns have added 6 more. Madison, 
in Jefferson county, was the first to re- 
port success this year. Here a hard 
fought contest resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the existing library board had 
given unusual publicity to library possi- 
bilities as well as problems thruout the 
whole country. In consequence, the new 
library board had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing signers for the mandatory petitions 
in the 10 townships, and the county com- 
missioners levied a tax of 3 cents which 
with Madison’s 5 cent library rate net- 
ting $3,000, will provide $7,000 for joint 
service, whereas the previous entire li- 
brary income was $500 per year. 

The Fulton County commissioners 
on representations by the Rochester 
library board and Miss Grace Stingly, 
the librarian, levied a library tax of 2 
cents without requiring petitions from 
the five townships in the county which 
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were hitherto without library service. 
The Rochester library which was al- 
ready serving its own township, will 
consequently have about $3,500 for 
county work to supplement the town 
appropriation of $3,000. Akron and 
Kewanna public libraries retain their 
independence and each serve its own 
township. 

In Vanderburgh county also the 
commissioners levied the tax without 
requiring the mandatory petitions. 
The Evansville public library was al- 
ready serving one township and in all 
but one of the remaining seven senti- 
ment was favorable towards the exten- 
sion. The rate fixed was the minimum 
one cent per $100, but the $2,300 netted 
will allow the starting of the work on 
a small scale. The city income for 
the ensuing year is about $70,000. 

In Brown county the property valu- 
ation. is less than that of any county in 
the state. Nashville, the county seat, 
a town of 300 inhabitants, is almost 
the smallest town in the state having 
a tax supported library. This library 
was one of those established during the 
past year, and could hardly have been 
organized if it were not for the antici- 
pation of county codperation. The 
maximum ten cent tax levied in Nash- 
ville will bring in $200 and the five 
cent rate levied in the five townships 
of the county, will give $1,800 addi- 
tional. The Fourth Congressional dis- 
trict now has five county libraries. 

Benton county and the Fowler pub- 
lic library arranged to co6dperate in 
1917, the first year after enactment of 
the present county library law, but 
thru a misunderstanding, a tax was 
levied over only a part of the county 
and the standing of the library with 
regard to its right to levy a county 
tax, was in serious question. This 
year, however, after three years, the 
county officials have rectified the mis- 
take and the work will go forward on 
an assured basis. Only a one cent tax 
was levied in the six townships previ- 
ously without service (Center town- 
ship has given support and received 
service for a number of years), but 


this will yield $3,400 for county work 
in addition to the $2,700 from Fowler 
and Center township. Boswell, Earl 
Park, Otterbein, and Oxford in Benton 
county, each have independent libra- 
ries serving their own townships. 
After a spirited campaign in Allen 
county, the largest county in the state, 
the Fort Wayne public library was 
given a two cent county tax rate which 
will yield for extension work $18,000 
in addition to the city’s $50,000. Peti- 
tions in favor of this were filed with 


the county commissioners from 20 
of the 21 townships in the county. 
W. J. H. 





County Libraries in New Jersey 

Burlington county, N. J., has voted 
by a big majority to establish a county 
library—which means that Burlington 
county will own a collection of books 
selected to meet the needs of the 
county—so distributed that every in- 
habitant of the county will have easy 
access to books. A circular outlining 
the plan of the county library and 
method of operation as well as cam- 
paign arguments was prepared for 
campaign use. 

As a township library may be a solu- 
tion of the adequate support of libraries 
in the more urban counties, the county 
library is the solution in the rural 
counties. In the large majority of the 
states having county libraries, the li- 
brary is established upon the initiative 
of the governing body of the county. 
In New Jersey it was considered best 
to have the library established as the 
result of a vote of the people. It may 
take longer to establish the library and 
it undoubtedly means a hard campaign 
but the campaign is of great educa- 
tional value and advertises books and 
libraries as they can be advertised in 
no other way so that when the library 
is an accomplished fact the people are 
ready to use it. 

In Burlington county the campaign 
was conducted by a committee consist- 
ing of the heads of active county or- 
ganizations and three of the repre- 
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sentative people of the county. The 
American legion put their entire mem- 
bership in the field as active workers. 
The Y. M. C, A., the Y. W. C. A,, pa- 
rent-teachers association, county grange, 
county Board of agriculture, the Church 
federation, the Catholic church and the 
libraries were all represented upon the 
committee, upon which also served the 
judge of the County courts. The repre- 
sentative of each organization communi- 
cated with every member of the organ- 
ization asking them to help in the cam- 
paign. The county-helping teachers, 
farm demonstrator, representative of the 
Associated Press, and the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary formed a sub-committee for the 
carrying out of the plans of the commit- 
tee. Circulars were distributed throut 
the county, posters were displayed in rail- 
road stations, outside postoffices, at cross 
roads, near the polling places, in 
churches, factories, schools, halls and 
various other places. Slides. were shown 
by all the moving picture theatres of the 
county. 

The commission contributed the fol- 
lowing to the circulars: 

“The Public library commission en- 
dorses this movement because it be- 
lieves that the county library is the 
most economical and efficient method 
of administering this work. The com- 
mission cannot serve large commun- 
ities from a State center with any ap- 
proach to adequacy or efficiency. 
Without a very greatly increased ap- 
propriation it cannot meet the growing 
demand for traveling libraries and 
must even curtail its present service 
because of the enormous increase in 
cost of shipping libraries, in cost of 
boxes in which to ship them and in 
traveling expenses necessary to give 
the most casual supervision. 

A large increase of appropriation for 
library service from a State center 
means additional cost to every tax- 
payer. This same money put in a 
county library means better and quick- 
er service to individuals, organizations, 
schools and communities. The cost of 


transportation from the State center to 
each community is saved, no time 
lapses when books are exchanged, the 


titles wanted by each individual can 
be bought more freely, and books give 
ten times the service, as no book stands 
on the shelf unused or is out of cir- 
culation while being shipped back and 
forth by express. The Public library 
commission will continue to be at the 
service of the county thru the county 
library ; will lend to that library for the 
use of the whole county the same num- 
ber of books’ that are now being 
loaned; will assist in filling special re- 
quests and send its representative to 
give lectures. 

The money now being paid for each 
traveling library and for school libra- 
ries will be saved, as that will be pro- 
vided for thru the county fund. The 
State will continue to appropriate to 
the county $10 for each school building 
for library purposes.” 





Library Extension for Southeastern 
States 

So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, there are approximately 165 libra- 
ries in the seven southeastern states 
which may be called public libraries, 
and some 25 or 30 others which are sub- 
scription libraries, reminiscent of several 
decades past. 

Such conditions point unmistakably, 
first to the importance of strengthening 
the small libraries which we now have 
and of establishing many more, and sec- 
ond, to the need of the county library 
system. Here too, a great deal of hard 
work has still to be done. 

In North Carolina, I am told, there is 
only one county which now has good 
county library service. This is Guilford 
county, where the public library of 
Greensboro receives $1,500 annually 
from the county, and is doing splendid 
work. In Durham county, a Carnegie 
building is now being erected, for a li- 
brary which will be maintained by the 
city and the county together. 

In Georgia, the attempt to secure the 
necessary constitutional amendment to 
enable counties to levy a library tax has 
not yet been successful. Two libraries, 
however, Cordele and Fitzgerald, are 
able to give some county library service. 
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In Alabama, there is a county library law, 
but I believe only one county has yet 
taken advantage of it. South Carolina 
in 1915 passed a bill enabling any county, 
township or municipal corporation to 
acquire and maintain a public library, 
and to levy a library tax not to exceed 
two mills. So far as I know there are 
as yet no county libraries in the state. 
In Tennessee, under an act passed in 
1908, Chattanooga and Nashville do 
county work, there is a county li- 
brary at Greeneville, and they are work- 
ing for more adequate legislation than is 
allowed by the act of 1908. In Florida 
and Mississippi there has been no legis- 
lation at all—E-xtract from address of 
J. F. Marron, at Signal Mt. 





County Library Notes 

The service of Louisville public library 
has been extended for a number of years 
to Jefferson county for a contract price 
of $5000. The increased cost of books 
and salaries and all other activities make 
this inadequate and an appeal has been 
made by the Library Board to the au- 
thorities of Jefferson county for an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for library priv- 
ileges for the coming year. 

A letter from Miss Clara F. Baldwin 
on the County Library law of Minnesota, 
states: 

One point of our law which is different 
from that in other states is that it includes 
state aid for county libraries giving service 
to schools. It did not seem possible to ask 
for state aid on any other basis as this 
money is really taken from the school fund. 

The report of library activity in Tu- 
lare county, California, as presented by 
Mrs Bessie H. Twaddle, shows a record 
of value and interest. The library was 
started in 1910 and has reached a valu- 
ation of $68,000. The book supply of 
the county, including the three public li- 
braries, numbers over 73,000v. or 2% 
books for each resident of the county. 
The library resources in the school de- 
partment is 14,187v., of which 5133 are 
available for teachers’ professional read- 
ing. Fifty-three schools are supplied. 
No record of the use of volumes in the 
school is kept. The library has 1064 
magazines, of which 793 are sent to 


schools and 271 to branches. Card-hold- 
ers number 16,100, exclusive of those 
at Porterville, Tulare and Visalia, which 
amounts to 23,190, about 50 per cent of 
the population. 

There are 124 distributing points in 
the county, an increase from three when 
the library first started. To these 25,989v. 
were shipped and 20,466v. were returned. 
There were 7345 special requests for ma- 
terial for study and reference on subjects 
ranging from underground water supply 
to economic recipes. There were 212,- 
773v. lent for home use. 

Special attention was given to books 
for foreigners, those in their own lan- 
guage for the adults and books in English 
on American customs and ideals for 
others. 

Better service is much needed, which 
calls for capable and trained assistants 
which can not be procured without bet- 
ter salaries in the service. The cost of 
operation divided by the circulation 
shows ten cents for every book circulated 
or forty-four cents per capita. 





Cost of Commerce Publications 

The printing of the Official Register of 
the United States, the directory of gov- 
ernment officials and employees popu- 
larly known as the “Blue Book,” the is- 
suance of which is required by law, prob- 
ably costs more than any other govern- 
ment publication. The report of the Di- 
vision of publications of the Department 
of commerce shows that an edition of 
3,251 copies of the 1919 volume, of 
1,704p., cost $35,715, approximately $11 
per copy. The charge for the paper stock 
used in this publication was $2,320. 

The printing bill for all publications is- 
sued by the Department of commerce 
during the fiscal year 1920 was $425,370. 
These figures represent the cost of 975 
miscellaneous reports and various issues 
of periodical publications. The free dis- 
tribution of publications issued by that 
department has been greatly curtailed, 
and as a result the receipts thru sales by 
the superintendent of documents and 
other agencies increased from $53,080 in 
1918 to $86,677 in 1920.—Department of 
Commerce Bulletin. 
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American Library Association 

Report on the American library in Paris 

The A. L. A. headquarters has re- 
ceived from Paris the constitution adopt- 
ed on August 2, 1920, on which the con- 
duct of the Paris library will be admin- 
istered. 

An epitome is as follows: 

Article 1. Refers to membership in the 


corporation which is divided into patrons, 
life members, annual members and_ the 


Article 2. Refers to meetings of the cor- 
poration, times and places. 

Article 3. Relates to the Board of 
Trustees. This is constituted of 15 members, 
five of whom shall be elected by the 
A. L. A., five by the donors of sums ex- 
ceeding 2,000 francs who may possess the 
privilege of membership, and five elected 
by the annual membership. The trustees 
shall have the entire management of the 
business affairs and property of the cor- 
poration. Not less than nine of the trustees 
must be American citizens. 

Article 4. Relates to the officers of the 
corporation and prescribes their duties. All 
officers and employes of the corporation 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
trustees who shall also fill in vacancies. 


Article 5. Relates to standing com- 
mittees. ; . 
Article 6. Refers to the librarian. The 


librarian shall be nominated by the A. L. 
A., and appointed by the trustees; shall 
be the chief administrative officer of the 
library of which he shall have immediate 
direction , and supervision, subject to the 
general direction of the board of trustees. 
He shall recommend assistants, be respon- 
sible for keeping a complete inventory and 
provide all regulations for the government 
of the library, subject to the approval of 
_ the board. He shall incur no liability of 

any kind on. behalf of the library without 
express authority therefor from proper of- 
ficials. 

The report on the recent activities and 
present state of the library as presented 
by W. N. C. Carlton, director, is inter- 
esting. For the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, there was an average circu- 
lation of 6,565 books a month. There is 
a steady increase in the use, clearly seen 
and felt at the delivery desk. A special 
room for children was opened July 21. 
“Small and insufficiently equipped as it 
is, it has grown in usefulness and inter- 
est.” The total number of subscribers 


on October 1 was 3168. The books 
taken home are mainly recreational in 


character. Books consulted in the li- 
brary are chiefly reference books and 
standard authorities, used and desired by 
different types of persons but all having 
serious aims in view. A large number of 
French readers and students make use of 
the reference collection. These consti- 
tute fully one-third of the total number 
of users. 

The cost of operation and mainten- 
ance, March, 1920, thru September, 1920, 
was 272,557 francs, an average monthly 
expense of 38,936 francs. This does not 
include the full cost since many bills for 
books, equipment and supplies and for 
certain salaries have been paid by the 
A. L. A. headquarters office in the Unit- 
ed States, of which no record is on file 
in the Paris office. From such facts as 
are known it is probable that the total 
cost of administration, equipment and 
operation of the library during the pres- 
ent year will be $50,000. 

A prospectus of future use states that 
the first endeavor will be to bring to- 
gether a representative collection of the 
best books in English on a wide variety of 
subjects. Those for home use and cir- 
culation will be adapted to the needs and 
desires of English speaking residents of 
Paris of all kinds. 

An effort will be made to make the li- 
brary a resort for the thousands of stu- 
dents, English, American and French, 
whose courses and studies require con- 
sultation on books in English. It should 
do for them what the American college 
library does for under-graduates at home. 

The last paragraph of the report is as 
follows: 

At as early a date as possible, the more 
specialized requirements of the advanced 
student and investigator should receive at- 
tention. We should look forward to the 
creation here of a monumental research col- 
lection on Anglo-Saxon civilization. A wisely 
selected library of printed sources on this 
subject would be a notable addition to the 
intellectual resources of Paris, and one well 
worthy of the most munificent endowment. 
The mere presence of such a library would 
greatly stimulate and encourage the wider 
study of English and American origins, 
political, social and economic development, 
literature, science and art. Publicists, jour- 
nalists and other makers of public opinion 
would find it indispensable, and scholars 
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from every part of Europe would be at- 
tracted to it. Directly and indirectly the 
library would surely become a powerful in- 
fluence making for a sane and sound under- 
standing of the English speaking peoples 
by the nations of Europe with whom they 
have most in common. 


A Gift to Roumania 

The Executive board of the American 
Library Association recently sent to the 
Queen of Roumania a gift of 300 books 
for the use of her people. The request 
from the Queen, which may be of in- 
terest to librarians and others here 
follows: 


Bucharest, Roumania, May 18, 1920. 

Since the close of the European war, 
there has been a great interest manifested 
in Roumania in the study of English. The 
English language is now being taught in 
the public schools throughout the country 
as it is felt and believed that the knowledge 
of English will be of vast value to the 
people of Roumania, not only commercially 
but socially because of the closer bonds of 
friendship that now exist between Rou- 
mania on the one hand and the United 
States of American and England on_ the 
other. Prior to the war, the study of Eng- 
lish was confined largely to the upper 
classes of society as the language was not 
taught generally throughout the schools 
and it was only those of means who were 
able to find opportunity to study the lan- 
guage. Now, however, the desire of the 
Roumanian government is that the Rou- 
manian people as a whole should acquire an 
accurate knowledge of English at the same 
time that they are instructed in their na- 
tive tongue. 

The study of English being a new de- 
parture here, we lack the books and writings 
in English that are so necessary to the ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of the language. 
Should we attend upon the demand for 
English literature that would only come 
after the Roumanian people had acquired a 
knowledge of and an acquaintanceship with 
the English language, I fear that the 
growth of knowledge and interest in the 
language would be seriously handicapped. 
Certainly, interest in the language would be 
much stimulated by the access to interest- 
ing and instructive books in English. Our 
national problems are so many and so 
great that the Government itself is not able 
to devote the energy and endeavor to this 
work that is needed. I realize and appreciate 
the tremendous advantages and benefits that 
will accrue to the Roumanian people from 
the knowledge of English and by an ac- 
quaintanceship with American and English 
authors and I want to do all that I can 
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personally to avail my people of this help. 
Therefore, I am sending the request to you 
that you do all in keeping with your regu- 
lations to supply the wants of Roumania 
in this line. Books of story, travel, history 
and similarly interesting subjects written 
in simple English and a varied selection of 
primary text books would best meet the 
needs of the country. The amount sent by 
you would depend entirely on your re- 
sources as English books can be used here 
in very large quantities. 

I trust that you will carefully consider 
this petition and that you will advise me at 
an early moment just what you can do to 
fill this demand. In the event that you 
are not in position to furnish books as 
requested, I would greatly appreciate your 
delivering this letter to the proper person 
or society in America and informing me 
what has been done. 

Marie, 


Queen of Roumania. 





A. L. A. Committee Chairmen 


Revision of Adams’ Manual of Historical 
literature—A. H. Shearer. 

Bookbinding—Gertrude Stiles. 

Book-buying—M. L. Raney. 

Cataloging—William W. Bishop. 

Civil Service relations—W. D. Johnston. 

Decimal Classification—C. W. Andrews. 

Education—Harriet A. Wood. 

Federal and State relations—J. I. Wyer, 


Jr. 

Finance—George B. Utley. 

Five on library service—Arthur E. Bost- 
wick. 

Foreign-born—Mrs E. E. Ledbetter. 

International relations—Herbert Putnam. 

Legislation—W. F. Yust. 

Library administration—F. F. Hopper. 

Library work in hospitals and charitable 
and correction § institutions—Miriam EE. 
Carey. 

Library training—Malcolm G. Wyer. 

Membership—Gratia A. Countryman. 

Preparation of a bibliography of human- 
istic literature—William W. Bishop. 

Program—Alice S. Tyler. 

Public documents—H. H. B. Meyer. 

Reciprocal relations with other national 
organizations—Mary Eileen Ahern. 

Sponsorship for knowledge—Charles F. 
D. Belden. 

Standardization of libraries—P. L. Wind- 
sor. 

Travel—F. W. Faxon. 

Union list of serialsk—C. W. Andrews. ‘ 

Ventilation and lighting of public library 
buildings—S. H. Ranck. 

Work with the blind—Mabel R. Gillis. 
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Engineering Library of the University 
of Illinois 

The engineering library is one of the 
12 departmental libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It contains 12,000 
bound volumes; including periodicals 
and society publications, 2,000 or more 
bulletins ; between six and seven thou- 
sand manufacturer’s catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc.; 2,429 lantern slides; 3,400 
books belonging to the military de- 
partment and several hundred other 
pamphlets, 

The books have been divided in nine 
main groups: (1) reference books; (2) 
main collection of books on various 
branches of engineering, including 
biography of engineers, etc.; books of 
travel, fiction relating to engineering, 
works on industrial management and 
on municipal and public affairs; (3) 
magazine collection, including about 
250 technical magazines and 12 general 
magazines; (4) engineering society 
publications; (5) lantern slides; (6) 
general reading collection of 50 mis- 
cellaneous books kept at loan desk; 
(7) manufacturer’s catalogs, bulletins, 
etc.; (8) Photographs of work done by 
former students and graduates of the 
college; (9) rare and old books on en- 
gineering subjects. 





A Source of Information 

An inquiry from a librarian of a small 
library in Illinois as to where informa- 
tion concerning federal activities on sub- 
jects connected with commerce and trade 
may be obtained, suggests that other li- 
brarians may be seeking information on 
this or similar lines. In Pusric Lr- 
BRARIES, 25:21-22 commendation is of- 
fered on Bulletin No. 74, issued by the 
Bureau of [ducation, 1919, under the 
title of the Federal executive department 
as source of information for libraries. 

The Bulletin has an introductory letter 
as follows: 

The help that you gave the government 
during the war, in placing before millions of 
people authentic government messages war- 
rants the publication of a bulletin which 
may serve as a guide to information that 
the Federal Government is ready to place 
at your disposition. : 

Wooprow WILson. 


To make increasingly valuable, the 
printed information which is now lying 
unused because unknown in the printed 
matter of the various departments in 
Washington, an effort should be made to 
enact into law the bill, H. B. 6870, pro- 
viding for trained service for this. Li- 
brarians are urged to write their con- 
gressmen directing them to vote for it. 


Increase of Salaries 

At the December meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Cincinnati public 
library, the beginning of the fiscal year 
was changed from July to January 1 and 
a classification of the work of the em- 
ployees of the library was adopted. 

Under this new classification, there are 
three grades of employees. Grade 1. 
Employees with less than a high school 
certificate, with or without library train- 
ing or experience; salaries, $600-$950. 
Grade 2. High-school graduates with 
training or experience; salary, $800- 
$1,300. Grade 3. Employees with library 
training ; salaries, up to $1,600. 

A university degree with special train- 
ing is to be recognized by a minimum 
salary of $1,200. The heads of divisions 
will have salaries ranging from $1,400 to 
$1,800, and the heads of departments, 
$1,600 to $2,500. Assignments to these 
departments will be made by the 
librarian. 





Classification of Teachers 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the N. E. 
A., asserts that teachers should not be 
put in the same class with other govern- 
ment employees, in the classification of 
government employees. Such a_ plan 
would work to the disadvantage not only 
of the schools of the district but to the 
cause of education generally according to 
the National Education association which 
insists that teaching is a profession and 
that teachers should be rated according 
to professional standards, which take 
into account the teachers’ attitude to- 
ward her work, her love for children, her 
interest in their intellectual and moral de- 
velopment, her personal ideals and stand- 
ards, and those elements of character 
which constitute a strong inspiring per- 
sonality. 
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Library Meetings 

Arkansas— The Arkansas library asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Little Rock, 
Ark., Nov. 9 and 10. It was the largest 
the association has yet held. Plans were 
made for asking the legislature at the 
January session to make provision for a 
Library division in the State department 
of education. Gov. C. H. Brough spoke 
on the necessity for library development 
in Arkansas. The other speakers on the 
program were: Miss Jim P. Matthews, 
assistant librarian, University of Ar- 
kansas, “School libraries in Arkansas” ; 
Lila Rolston, librarian, Fayetteville pub- 
lic library, “The problem of maintaining 
a public library without a tax”; Francis 
O’Connell, librarian, Little Rock high 
school, “Some phases of work in a high 
school library”; Library legislation for 
Arkansas. Ethel Keller, librarian, Fort 
Smith public library, conducted a sec- 
tional meeting on “Public libraries,” and 
Ethel Miller, librarian, Hendrix college, 
one on “College and school libraries.” 

The following officers were elected. 
George B. Rose, president; Mrs Wear, 
vice-president; Beatrice Prall, secretary 
and treasurer. Advisory council, Gov. 
C. H. Brough, Mrs E. S. Ready, Miss 
Jim P. Matthews, Ethel Keller. 


California— The San Antonio library 
club, composed of librarians in the neigh- 
boring towns of Pomona, Claremont, Up- 
land and Ontario, were guests of Mrs 
Alma J. Danford, librarian of the Glen- 
dale public library, and the Glendale 
board of library trustees, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 16. Miss Jacobus presided at the 
meeting. 

After a greeting by Mrs Temple, 
chairman of the board of trustees, Mr 
Daniels, of Riverside, gave a delightful 
talk on “Library progress,” emphasizing 
the idea that real library progress is what 
the library accomplishes in promoting a 
spirit of goodwill and fellowship in the 
community in which it is located. Mrs 
Danford spoke of the librarian’s oppor- 
tunity to win the confidence of her read- 
ers and to help them solve their problems. 
She spoke of the library as being a sup- 
plement to the church. Mr Cushing of 


. 
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the Tropico branch of the Glendale li- 
brary, spoke of the benefits of consolida- 
tion. A round table was conducted by 
Mrs Manker. A delightful lunch fol- 
lowed after which the guests were given 
a drive thru the town of Glendale. 
Marion J. Ew1ne, 
Secretary. 


Chicago— The December meeting of the 
Chicago library club was planned in re- 
sponse to numerous requests for an op- 
portunity for those librarians with sim- 


-ilar problems to meet, to discuss policies, 


and to exchange ideas. 

Miss Louise Ayers of R. H. Donnelley 
Corporation, in charge of plans, grouped 
the general subjects for discussion under 
the following leaders: 


Administration—William S. Merrill, 
berry library. 

Circulation—Ida F. Wright, Evanston public 
library. 

Work with teachers and schools, high schools 
—Charlotte Hartman. 

Chicago public library; grade schools—Adah 
Whitcomb, Chicago public library. 

Reference and special libraries—J. Christian 
Bey, John Crerar library. 

Business libraries—G. A. Deveneau, ‘R. H. 
Donnelley Corp. 

Cataloging and classification—J. C. M. Han- 
son, University of Chicago library. 


A short business session preceded 
the sectional discussion. At this time 
Mr Utley, chairman of a committee to 
investigate the possibilities of a plan to 
further the publicity of libraries in the 
Chicago district, made a tentative report 
of progress. The committee has in mind 
the preparation of a leaflet giving the 
salient features of the libraries of Chi- 
cago. Thru a wide distribution of this 
leaflet people may be acquainted with the 
library resources available for their use. 

At the next meeting of the club the 
members will be given the opportunity to 
see the valuable “Gunther collection” at 
the Chicago Historical society. This is 
the meeting of January 14, 1921. 

VIRGINIA SAVAGE, 
Secretary. 

District of Columbia—The annual meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia library 
association was held October 29, 1920, in 


New- 
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the Public library, with the president, 
Dr Putnam, in the chair. 

Dr Bowerman gave an account of the 
progress of reclassification of library 
positions and salaries. During the sum- 
mer, a new classification for the library 
service was drafted. This was submitted 
to several librarians, individually, for ap- 
proval and suggestion and was then sub- 
mitted to the Reclassification commission 
with the request that it be substituted for 
the one already incorporated in their re- 
port. A brief and demonstration of the 
revised classification was also filed with 
the Commission. The new classification 
reduces the number of grades from 
twenty-seven to ten. 

The following resolutions with regard 
to the new classification were read and 
approved : 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
library association endorses the substitute 
library service classification and_ salary 
schedule drafted by the Library Advisory 
Wage committee since they are now made 
co-ordinate and comparable with the spe- 
cifications, nomenclature and salary ranges 
of the other scientific, technical, and pro- 
fessional services in the Reclassification 
report. 

Resolved, That the Legislative and other 
appropriate committees of the association 
be authorized to promote the incorporation 
of the substitute classification and salary 
schedule in any reclassification measures 
proposed for enactment. 

The following officers were elected for 
1920-1921 : 

President, Dr Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian of Congresss first vice-president, 
Dr George F. Bowerman, librarian, Pub- 
lic library; second vice-president, Miss 
Eunice R. Oberly, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; secretary,, Miss Mabel Colcord, 
Bureau of Entomology; treasurer, Miss 
Sara Abbott, office of the superintendent 
of documents; executive committee, Her- 
man H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer, 
Library of Congress; Charles W. Collins, 
legislative, reference library; Miss Edna 
L. Stone, library, Department of labor. 

Mr H. H. B. Meyer then gave an ac- 
count of the A. L. A. Enlarged Program 
and announced that the drive for the en- 
dowment would be continued this fall. 
The president appointed Mr Meyer 
chairman of a committee to represent the 
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association in raising the quota for the 
District of Columbia, with power to as- 
sociate with himself any whom he may 
select as members of this committee. 
The. District of Columbia library asso- 
ciation appropriated $50 to be used for 
postage and other necessary expenses of 
this committee. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Na- 
tional Education association Bulletin, 
gave a brief but most interesting account 
of the growth and aims of the National 
Education association, following which 
the meeting adjourned for refreshments. 

Mase Cotcorp, 
Secretary. 


Iowa—The Iowa meeting was held at 
Des Moines, October 14, with an attend- 
ance of 133 librarians, 31 trustees and 13 
visitors. 

It was the twentieth anniversary of the 
creation of the commission and Miss 
Robinson, secretary, gave a reminiscent 
account of the development of the years. 

The most important question was that 
of the county library. Iowa has a work- 
able county law which permits county 
extension through contract. A_repre- 
sentative of Successful Farming said that 
if librarians would send to them bits of 
information relating to library service 
frequently or call attention to certain 
helpful material which they would like 
to have pushed, the editors would be 
glad to make use of it in their paper. 

An interesting symposium at the meet- 
ing was that where certain groups such 
as merchants, metal manufacturers, 
dairymen and grocers expressed their 
opinion of the value of library service to 
them and the response from librarians as 
to how the library could help these 
interests. 

The certification plan was discussed 
and a few changes were suggested. The 
first certificate under the new ruling had 
been granted to Miss Helen McRaith of 
Iowa City. 

Carl Sandburg gave delightful read- 
ings from his poems. 

Mr Riley of Des Moines for the Legis- 
lative committee suggested the recodifi- 
cation of library laws, and pointed out 
that since the levy of five mills had 
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proved inadequate, an effort should be 
made to increase it. 

Mrs H. M. Towner presented the 
needs of the Library Commission and a 
motion was passed asking the legislature 
for an increased appropriation for library 
commission work. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. W. Sumner, Sioux City; 
first vice-president, Callie Weider; sec- 
ond vice-president, F. V. Findlay, Fort 
Dodge; secretary, Mary KE. McCoy; 
treasurer, Jessie Swem, Des Moines; 
member of the Board of certification, 
Grace D. Rose, Des Moines. 


Kentucky— The twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky library association 
was held in Louisville, November 18, 
1920. It was a business meeting only. 

It was preceded by a luncheon given 
by the K. L. A. members of the staff 
of the Louisville public library in the 
civics room of the main building. 
Guests at the luncheon were Mrs Patty 
B. Semple, who represented the Louis- 
ville library board, Mrs Wyncie King, 
who represented the press, Miss Jane 
Brown, librarian at Camp Knox, Mr 
Frank K. Kavanaugh of Frankfort and 
Miss Lela Kintner from Asbury col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. At each place was 
a sealed envelope which called for a 
book review, a five minute talk or a 
joke. 

The regular meeting was held in the 
afternoon at the Louisville public li- 
brary. Mr Kavanaugh gave a brief 
address of welcome in which he stated 
the ideal of the association—a library 
in every county. 

A letter was read from Mr Milam 
urging a larger membership in the A. 
L. A. Miss Flexner and Miss Fuller- 
ton each made a plea for the A. L. A. 
as a source of inspiration for librarians, 
and Mr Settle urged that the secretary 
take up the matter with members of 
the K. L, A. and try to get new mem- 
bers for the national association. 

Mr Settle urged more interest in an 
annual meeting which should also be 
a program meeting, and suggested a 
publicity committee to insure more in- 


terest in the meeting thru the state. 
The president and secretary and Mr 
Settle were appointed the Publicity 
committee. 

An amendment was made to the con- 
stitution, making section 4 of the con- 
stitution read: 

The officers of the association shall be a 
president, two vice-presidents, a secretary- 
treasurer, and a member at large, who shall 
be elected by ballot at the annual meeting. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive 
3oard, which shall have power to act for the 
association in intervals between the meet- 
ings. 

Officers elected for next year are: 

President, Florence Ragland, Bowl- 
ing Green; first vice-president, Flor- 
ence Edwards, Horse Cave; second 
vice-president, Euphemia Corwin, Ber- 
ea; secretary-treasurer, Fannie C. Raw- 
son, Frankfort; member at large, Susan 
Towles, Henderson. 

There were 28 members present. 

AttcE F. GILMore, 
Secretary. 


Missouri- The Missouri library asso- 
ciation held its twentieth annual confer- 
ence in the Public library, St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 27-29, 1920. 

President Harold L. Wheeler, of the 
Missouri school of mines at Rolla, re- 
ported that he had exchanged greetings 
with the Kansas association on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary of both 
associations. An answering telegram of 
greeting from the Kansas association ex- 
pressed approval of occasional joint 
meetings of the associations of several 
of, the mid-west states. Mr Cunningham 
stated that he had corresponded with 
various librarians of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and neighboring states 
in regard to the possibility of such joint 
meetings. Mr Cunningham was appoint- 
ed to represent the Missouri association 
in making arrangements for such a meet- 
ing as soon as expedient. 

President Wheeler pointed out the im- 
portance of every library worker joining 
the A. L. A. and the state association and 
made a very urgent appeal for codp- 
eration. 

After the session the members were 
taken for a most enjoyable drive about 
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St. Louis, visiting several branch libra- 
ries, Washington university, the Munic- 
ipal out-door theatre, and other places of 
interest. 

On Wednesday evening, Paul W. 
Brown, editor of America at IVork, 
spoke on Undigested statistics, pointing 
out that statistics must be vitalized with 
the facts that lie behind them if they are 
to have meaning or value. 

H. O. Severance opened the Thursday 
morning session with a talk on “The pos- 
sibilities of American library extension 
work in Europe,” mentioning the appeals 
for aid and guidance that the A. L. A. 
has received from France, from Czecho- 
Slovakia and elsewhere, and the inabil- 
ity to meet these appeals adequately. 

Mr Bundy, of the State library com- 
mission, described the operation of 
county libraries, and how they would 
affect Missouri and the existing libraries. 
Mr Wright, for the committee to pre- 
pare a revised bill, outlined the bill as 
drawn, and its various features were dis- 
cussed. Mr Wheeler suggested that the 
most important point to be considered 
was not so much the features of a bill, 
as the practical measures toward insuring 
the passage of any bill, and urged all 
publicity with the object of actively in- 
teresting members of the legislature and 
of important organizations in behalf of 
such a bill. 

Margery Doud, of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library, treated sketchily and cleverly 
some of the best recent books in all 
fields, especially dwelling on current 
fiction. 

In a question-box and round-table dis- 
cussion of “Everybody’s problems,” led 
by Miss Inez Benedict of the state com- 
mission, some of the questions discussed 
were: To what extent should small li- 
braries invest in business and in techni- 
cal books? What is meant, and what 
would be the effect in Missouri, of stand- 
ardization and certification of librarians ? 
Is the duplicate pay shelf desirable in 
very small libraries? 

A very practical talk, on “Principles 
of book binding and repairing,” by Miss 
Mary E. Wheelock of the St. Louis li- 
brary, was followed by a visit to the 
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binding department, where a demonstra- 
tion was given of methods of repairing, 
supplies were displayed, and questions 
answered. 

At the last session, Friday morning, 
Miss Alice I. Hazeltine of St. Louis, 
presiding, Miss S. C. N. Bogle, assistant- 
secretary of the A. L. A., gave a most 
helpful talk on “The librarian’s oppor- 
tunity today,” closing with a message 
from the president of the A. L. A. 

In a discussion of “Books for Lvery- 
body,” led by the State director, H. L. 
Wheeler, he referred to Mr Severance’s 
description of the unanswered appeals 
for library help and guidance which Eu- 
rope is making to the A. L. A., and sug- 
gested that the success of the Enlarged 
Program appeal would have made it pos- 
sible for the American library profession 
to meet this need and this opportunity 
creditably. In answer to the question, 
“Has the A. L. A. spent $200,000 in or- 
der to raise $75,000?” the point was 
made that the expenditure of $200,000 
was made upon the definite authorization 
of the association; and, if only $75,000 
had yet been raised, it was only because 
the individual members of the associa- 
tion had failed to make an effort to raise 
more. 

Miss Hazeltine urged the observance 
of Children’s Book Week by all libraries 
in the state. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, H. O. Severance, University 
of Missouri; first vice-president, Alice I. 
Hazeltine, St. Louis public library; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mary Mitchell, Webb 
City public library; secretary, Margaret 
Hodges, Sedalia public library ; treasurer, 
James A. McMillen, Washington Uni- 
versity library, St. Louis. 

The total attendance was 149. 

MArGArRET Honpce_s, 
Secretary. 

Providence, R. IL— Under the auspices 
of the Library division of the State 
Board of education, Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, superintendent of the children’s 
department of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, addressed a large audience of li- 
brarians and educators on “Our chil- 
dren’s reading and America tomorrow.” 
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Mrs Anne W. Congdon, library visitor 
and director of traveling libraries, pre- 
sided. Judge Frederick Rueckert, a 
member of the State Board of education, 
introduced Miss Hunt, who emphasized 
the importance of a careful selection of 
the books our children read, illustrating 
the harmfulness of so called harmless 
books. She discussed in some detail her 
list of children’s books which every li- 
brary should own. The audience lis- 
tened with the closest attention and gave 
further evidence of interest in their ques- 
tions at the conference which followed. 

This meeting was the first of a series 
arranged by the Library division of the 
State board of education. 

The second meeting in December will 
be addressed by Mr MacGregor Jenkins, 
publisher of the Atlantic Monthly, whose 
subject will be “Literature with a large 
‘T’.” The meeting in January will hear 
Miss Sarah B. Askew of the Library 
commission of New Jersey, on the “Li- 
brary and school.” 


Texas—The Texas library association 
held its meeting at Fort Worth Novem- 
ber 27. 

The county library was the main ques- 
tion under discussion. Dallam county 
was the first to take advantage of the 
law, followed by Cook county. More 
than a dozen other communities are pre- 
paring to put the state law in force in 
the counties. 

The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, Betsy T. Wiley, 
Dallas; first vice-president, Mrs Maude 
D. Sullivan, El Paso; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs Pearl C. McCracken, Denton; 
secretary, Mrs Nora Key Weems, Sher- 
man; treasurer, W. M. Daniels, Austin. 


Vermont— Since the usual fall meeting 
of the Vermont library association gave 
place this year to the all-New England 
meeting at the Isles of Shoals, more than 
usual emphasis is being placed on the dis- 
trict meetings. In the assignment of dis- 
tricts for this year, valleys and railroad 
lines were considered rather than county 
boundaries as formerly, a procedure 
which already appears to be justified by 
results. 
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To date, successful meetings have been 
held in three of the seven districts. The 
series opened on November 4 with a 
meeting at Fair Haven in charge of Mrs 
H. S. Moses of Bennington, with an at- 
tendance of 11. The topic, “Library 
trustees—what they expect of the library 
—what the library wishes from them,” 
was taken up by Miss Fanny B. Fletcher 
of Proctorsville; Mrs Farnham of Poult- 
ney led the discussion on “Ways of 
reaching distant patrons,” and “How I 
select my books,” was told by Miss Mary 
K. Norton of Proctor. “Worth while 
books of the year,” “Work with foreign- 
ers,” “Methods of increasing circula- 
tion,” etc., were among the topics for 
general discussion, which was spirited. 
A delectable luncheon, provided by Mrs 
Vail of Fair Haven, and Victrola music, 
aranged for by Mrs Margaret Colville, 
the local librarian, were much enjoyed. 

The meeting at Bethel on November 5 
was in charge of Miss Desier C. Moul- 
ton of Randolph, and was attended by 
19 librarians and trustees representing 
10 different libraries in Orange, Wash- 
ington and Windsor counties. Miss Anna 
L. Mower of Morrisville, president of 
the Vermont library association, was un- 
able to be present, but a message from 
her was read by Miss Moulton. The 
topics discussed, with leaders, were as 
follows: “Ways of reaching distant 
patrons,” Rev L. I. Holway of Barnard 
and Miss Mary E. Whitney of Royal- 
ton; “Library goals for 1921,” Rev J. 
W. Miller of Bethel; “The trustee and 
the library,” H. E. Luce of Pomfret; 
“Classification of European war books,” 
Mrs Helen M. Richards; “How we can 
observe Children’s Book Week,” Miss 
Ruth L. Brown; “What magazines to 
buy and how to use them,” Miss Ruth 
Parker of Barre and Miss Annie Barber 
of Montpelier; and “Worth-while books 
of the year,” Miss Evelyn S. Lease of 
Montpelier. Discussions were informal 
and much interest was shown. A deli- 


cious buffet luncheon was served by the 
other ladies of the Bethel library asso- 
ciation. 

November 18 saw the third meeting of 
the series in the Bixby library at Ver- 
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gennes, under the direction of Miss 
Bertha Wood of the Middlebury College 
library. The registered attendance of 21 
is the record so far and several others 
came for a part of the session. Mr 
Thomas Bradlee of the State Agricul- 
tural college spoke on “Library coopera- 
tion with county agents,” Superintendent 
W. L. Coggins of Vergennes on “The 
library and the school,” Miss Elizabeth 
Rogers of Burlington discussed the selec- 
tion and use of magazines, and Mrs 
Helen M. Richards of the commission 
staff outlined “Some library goals for 
1921.” Informal discussion followed 
on methods of reaching distant patrons, 
classification of European war books, 
Children’s Book Week, and the books of 
the year. At noon a luncheon was served 
in the Baptist church, and in the after- 
noon the wives of the trustees of the 
Bixby library acted as hostesses at a 
delightful tea. 
Rutu L. Brown, 





A. Correction 

A mistake was made in the Michigan 
library association report in the name of 
new president. The officers as elected 
are as follows: 

President, Miss Alma A. Olson, Peter 
White public library, Marquette; first 
vice-president, Miss Angie Messer, Pub- 
lic library, Manistee; second vice-presi- 
dent, D. Ashley Hooker, chief, Technol- 
ogy department, Public library, Detroit; 
secretary, Miss Mary E. Dow, East Side 
public library, Saginaw; treasurer, Miss 
Rose Ball, Albion College library, Al- 
bion; delegate to A. L. A. council, Miss 
Alma A. Olson, Public library, Mar- 
quette. ANNIE A. PoLvarp. 





School Librarians’ Round Table 

A librarians’ round table was held in 
connection with the Iowa State Teachers 
association meeting at Des Moines, Nov. 
5. Julia A. Robinson, secretary of the 
Iowa library commission, presided. The 
speakers and their subjects were: Mr 
Swain of the State teachers college, 
Cedar Falls, “General library matters 
_ in the state”; Vera Dixon, librarian of 
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the high school libraries of Des Moines, 
“Qualifications desired for high school 
librarians”; O. E. Smith, principal In- 
dianola high school, “Codperation and 
relationship of public and high school li- 
braries,” and Delia R. Reilley, principal, 
De Witt high school, “How to make the 
best use of high school libraries.” 

This was the first library meeting held 
in connection with the State teachers as- 
sociation. The attendance was not large 
but the interest was good, and a library 
section was organized which will give the 
library meeting a place on the associa- 
tion’s program each year. 

The officers elected for the library sec- 
tion were: President, C. C. Swain, 
Cedar Falls; secretary, Vera Dixon, 
Des Moines. 

The interest of the teachers was genu- 
ine and bids fair to grow in helpfulness. 





Codperative Reference Work 

A cooperative plan by which students 
may help each other very materially is 
that of leaving in the library in good 
shape the list of references that have 
been collected while studying on some 
subject for class or society work. Rarely, 
if ever, is a topic seriously studied by 
any student that it is not used very soon 
afterward by some one else, and often 
material on these topics is not represent- 
ed in the library by even one complete 
book, so that the next best thing is to 
have a reliable list to refer to, representa- 
tive of many books and authors. This, 
if legibly and accurately made, would in 
many cases be worth more to the student 
than any one book with the single au- 
thor’s point of view. The filing of these 
lists, except any that are too long, will 
be on cards in a special catalog drawer 
in alphabetical order of subjects. Very 
long lists, such as may be left by debate 
teams or oratorical contestants, will be 
preserved in pamphlet cases or some 
other convenient forms, and will be re- 
ferred to by card in the file with others. 
The success of this venture will rest with 
the students and will depend entirely on 
their generosity in lending their assist- 
ance to others interested in the same line 
of study.—The Carletonia. 
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Children’s Book Week 

Emporia, Kan.—Two conferences were 
held on “Children’s reading: What and 
whither?” at Emporia under the joint 
auspices of the Public library and Kel- 
logg library of the State normal school. 
The first took the form of a round-table 
discussion on “Foundation of reading.” 
The meeting was held in the Kellogg 
library and having been widely adver- 
tised and interestingly presented, a 
goodly company of thoughtful people 
were present, many of whom entered 
freely into the discussions. “What 
makes a good book for children?” was 
the first subject on which preachers, 
teachers and parents exchanged ideas. 
“What a book does for a boy” was pre- 
sented by William Allen White, who is 
certainly competent to speak on such a 
subject, followed by Anne R. Manley and 
H. V. Starkey. “School reading versus 
library reading” brought out interesting 
discussion by Dr Lull, Supt. Lowther, 
Miss Brown and Miss Haynes. 

The second meeting, termed an “[x- 
perience meeting,’ was held the next day 
in the city library. The full and free dis- 
cussion of the following: The reading of 
the country child, Books I read as a child 
and Books then and now, presented 
illuminating experiences for the pleasure 
and profit of the large and interested 
company present. 

Both libraries made exhibits of spe- 
cially collected children’s books, gift 
books, anniversary books and illustrated 
editions, and many others for special 
occasions were shown. At each of the 
three book stores advisory service of 
Emporia librarians was offered those in- 
terested in selecting the best children’s 
books. 


St. Louis public library—-The book 
stores of the city codperated cordially 
with the St. Louis public library in the 
celebration of Children’s Book Week. 

Two exhibits were held in the library 
itself, one in the delivery hall in the Cen- 
tral building where 100 volumes loaned 
thru the courtesy of the book sellers 
were displayed. At the Carondelet 
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branch, also, a special exhibit was held 
with a large collection of books from the 
local book stores. The mothers of the 
neighborhood were invited to the branch 
for a social hour and cup of tea. The 
purpose of the occasion was explained to 
them and books on home-keeping and 
the care of children were shown. The 
neighboring school assisted by having the 
children write these invitations to the 
library and carry them home to sixty or 
seventy women as part of their contri- 
bution. 

“More books for the home” was pre- 
sented by the supervisor of children’s 
work at the chapel exercises of the Com- 
munity training school for church work- 
ers. Several hundred Sunday school 
workers are in this school which offers a 
large number of well-organized courses 
in the study of the Bible and the science 
of teaching. 

At the request of the book section of 
a large department store a list of 100 
titles of children’s books for sale in the 
department was prepared as approved by 
the children’s department of the public 
library. This list was published in the 
noon and evening newspapers as a part 
of the store’s advertising and was used 
as a purchasing list by customers during 
the week. It was also advertised that a 
children’s librarian would be present in 
the department book shop every day to 
advise and assist in the selection of books 
for children. The children’s librarian 
who studies the problem of selling chil- 
dren’s books to grown-ups understands 
more intelligently some phases of her 
work in the library. This movement 
should grow bigger from year to year. 


Public library, Dalton, Mass.— Miss Car- 
oline Flickinger, librarian, arranged 
a series of programs for the week. The 
library, which is a most attractive 
“homey library,’ was a bower of spruce, 
fern, red berries and potted plants, dotted 
here and there in various corners, with 
hand painted bulletins of various designs 
and printed material giving “much to be 
looked at” pleasure as one entered the 
rooms 
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The week had been advertised thru 
all the churches, schools and other or- 
ganizations. Programs were printed in 
all kinds of bulletins and in the daily 
press and every avenue reaching the 
public was used. Local book-sellers lent 
books to the library and also displayed 
books in their stores. 

A program was prepared for every 
afternoon by various organizations where 
interesting speakers were present to talk 
on children’s good books. Miss Helen 
Marshall Pratt, author of “English cathe- 
drals,” Miss Converse, public reader, 
Boy-Scout Masters Wells and Peterson, 
Father Rogers and Mrs Robert Meyers 
were all delightful, leaving splendid im- 
pressions on the value of good books. 

The week was successful from every 
standpoint and from all signs and appear- 
ances, Good Book Week will extend 
thruout the year. 


Milwaukee—Children’s book week was 
inaugurated in Milwaukee with an ex- 
hibit of almost a thousand juvenile books, 
which were displayed in the rotunda of 
the Public library. The collection con- 
sisted of groups of books for children of 
various ages; others for parents and 
teachers on child study ; story telling, and 
simple occupations; early children’s 
books loaned by the State historical soci- 
ety, and simple wooden toys designed 
and made by school children in manual 
training courses. The work was carried 
on with the assistance of club women, 
teachers and the library staff and the co- 
Operation of local department and book 
stores. “Anne of Green Gables” and 
“Treasure Island” led in the voting con- 
test, which gave children the opportunity 
of voting for their favorite book. Pro- 
grams consisting of lectures on children’s 
books and illustrations and songs by 
school children were held in connection 
with the exhibit. 


Library association of Portland— The 
observance of Children’s Book Week 
embraced a wide field of community 
activities. Early on Monday morning 
the street-cars appeared carrying outside 
signs on front and rear as follows: 


“Children’s Book Week. Read a Book 
a Week. Get it at the Public Library.” 
There were few parts of the city in 
which the slogan ‘‘Read a Book a Week”’ 
did not penetrate by some means. 

A large share of the city’s population 
heard talks given by the librarians before 
all sorts of audiences and a large number 
of them. In the schools the children 
were specially urged “to read a book a 
week.”* Special assemblies were held in 
the high schools of the city under the 
guise of “Good Book Week.’ In one, a 
program of book reviews of modern 
books and in another, scenes from the 
classics in costume were given. 

A special evening program on Friday 
was held in Library hall. Boys and girls 
selected as the ones to receive honorable 
méntion in a previous book review con- 
test, gave book reviews. After a scene 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream by chil- 
dren of the eighth grade, there was a 
series of live pictures illustrating famous 
characters in children’s books imperson- 
ated by the children with spirit and vast 
enjoyment. 

The down-town stores vied with each 
other in the matter of exhibits in the 
windows. A special display of finely 
illustrated books were placed in a win- 
dow of the Evening Telegram. Books 
stores cooperated cordially by having 
talks by the children’s librarians to 
groups of interested buyers and in each 
of the stores a children’s librarian for 
part of the week assisted in selling books. 
Model collections were sent out by the 
stores to every branch library for dis- 
play. During the week special lists of 
books were issued and distributed by the 
thousands. Panels issued by the National 
Child Welfare association on books and 
reading were shown with the announce- 
ment that they would be available for 
circulation to other organizations at the 
end of the week. They have already 
started on a round of visits to fulfill the 
requests that came for them. 


*Statistics kept by the teacher show that 
of the 28,000 pupils in the grades above 
the second 16,977 responded to the sug- 
gestion for the week. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

A select list of books prepared by Mrs 
Jessie Luther, reference librarian of the 
Kansas State normal school, Emporia, 
has been prepared for those teaching the 
use of the high school library. This will 
be sent free on request accompanied by 
a stamped addressed envelope. 


There are available a number of copies 
of “The Aniline Color Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Conditions from August 1, 1914, 
to April 1, 1917,” by I. F. Stone, which 
will gladly be forwarded to any library 
upon receipt of a request to that effect. 
Address: Estate of I. Frank Stone, 
Room 1222, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. 


A bibliography on city planning has 
been prepared by the reference depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis public library. 
The entries are grouped under books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, and form a 
very complete record of material on this 
subject. 


Reprints 
Washington Academy of Sciences of the 
paper on “Reorganized civil service” 
presented by Dr E. B. Rosa, chief physi- 
cist of the Bureau of Standards, may be 
obtained by any one asking for them, 
providing he will send 2 cents in stamps 
to G. F. Bowerman, Public library, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has just issued “A bank 
catechism,” a booklet which presents 
in question and answer form the gen- 
eral fundamental principles of banking 
without attempting to cover all of the 
technical ramifications. The material is 
set forth in lucid, elementary style, 
making the booklet of special value 
to those unfamiliar with the details of 
banking, 


An excellent point of contact between 
teacher and librarian is furnished by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s On the art of 
reading (Putnam). The book is a series 
of lectures delivered at Cambridge uni- 
versity. It is a plea for a saner method 
of teaching literature in which apprecia- 
tion and not philological or grammatical 


from the Journal of the~ 


analysis shall be the aim. There is so 
much sound library doctrine that the 
temptation to quote is strong. The fol- 
lowing chapter heads will indicate the 
scope of the book which is notable for its 
style and its interest: Children’s read- 
ing; Value of Greek and Latin in Eng- 
lish literature; On selection; On the use 
of masterpieces. 


The Harvard University Press has in- 
augurated a new card service for libra- 
rians. It is similar to that maintained 
by the Yale University Press tho dif- 
fering in some particulars. A short time 
before the publication of new books by 
the Harvard University Press, two li- 
brary cards for each book are sent out 
by librarians. These serve not only as 
announcements of new books, but the 
cards may be used either in the order 
file or in the card catalog, the Library of 
Congress rules being followed. Any li- 
brary that makes the request will be 
placed on the list to receive the cards. 


The third (Memorial) edition of 


‘James Duff Brown’s Manual of library 


economy (Lond. Grafton) has been re- 
ceived from the American agents, The 
H. W. Wilson Co. It has been ex- 
tensively revised and greatly enlarged by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. The present edi- 
tion is a profusely illustrated duo- 
decimo of 519 pages. The good features 
of the earlier editions seem to be re- 
tained. Much more attention is given to 
library practices outside the United 
Kingdom and the bibliographies are ex- 
cellent selections from the local writings 
in English on library work on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


Francis Hackett has set a new mode 
in the dedication of his forthcoming 
book of essays, The invisible censor 
(Huebsch), which reads, 


TO 
MY WIFE 
SIGNE TOKSVIG 

Whose lack of interest 

in this book has ‘been 

my constant desperation 
A world of philosophy lies beneath Mr 
Hackett’s words. Aren’t as many good 
books written to convince the indifferent, 
as to gratify the fond hopes of adoring 
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mothers and fathers, wives and sweet- 
hearts? In fact aren’t better books writ- 
ten when writers are put on their mettle? 
It is more blessed to be challenged, im- 
plies Mr Hackett, whether by the literary 
canons of one’s wife or the careless 
world, than to be believed in—sometimes. 


“Old French fairy tales” by Countesse 
De Segur and illustrated by Virginia 
Frances Sterrett, issued by the Penn 
Publishing Co., in contents, illustrations 
and dress is a beautiful book! The tales 
have the same charm that things French 
nearly always do, and the light touch of 
the Countesse in telling them but adds to 
the fairy feeling. The colors used in the 
illustrations are just the ones suited to 
the tales and the dress of the book does 
credit to the discrimination of the Penn 
Company. 

A little nine-year-old English boy from 
a bookish home chose these fairy tales 
from a pile of a half-dozen attractive 
books from which he was told he might 
have his pick and that, after he had care- 
fully examined them all. The sight- 
seeing which he did in the remainder of 
his visit was under protest that he had 
to leave his beloved book! 





A High Word of Appraisal 
Marshall Foch has written the follow- 
ing prefatory letter for Theodore Wesley 
Koch’s “Les Livies a la Guerre”: 


Il est incontestable que la lecture de bons 
livres a été durant la derniére guerre un 
puissant soutien moral pour le combattant. 
Elle !’a aidd a supporter les heures de souf- 
france de l’hdépital; a occuper les loisirs de 
la captivité et les longues veilles de la 
tranchée. Par la, elle a contribué au main- 
tien de la valeur morale des soldats. 

Ceux qui se sont dépensés pour leur ap- 
porter l’appui de ce réconfort ont droit a 
notre reconnaissance. J’approuve donc pleine- 
ment votre projet de faire connaitre en 
France, par la Publication du livre si docu- 
menté de Monsieur Théodore Wesley Koch, 
loeuvre efficace que 1|’Association des Bib- 
liothéques Américaines a réalisée. 

Focn. 
x * * 


It is indisputable that the reading of good 
books was during the late war a powerful 
moral support for the combatant. Tt helped 
him to endure the hours of suffering in the 
hospital; to occupy the leisure moments of 


captivity and the long watches in the trenches. 
Thus it has contributed to the support of 
the moral worth of the soldier. 

Those who have given themselves to bring 
to the men the support of this aid have a 
right to our gratitude. I therefore fully ap- 
prove your plan, to make known in France by 
the publication of this well documented book 
of Mr Theodore Wesley Koch, the efficient 
work which the American Library Associa- 
tion has accomplished. 

Focn. 





Mexican Writers 

A catalog of books in the University of 
Arizona library with synopses and biogra- 
phical notes. Prepared by Estelle Lutrell, 
librarian. Tucson, Arizona, 1920. (Univer- 
sity of Arizona Record. V. 12, No. 5. Li- 
brary Bibliography, No. 5.) 

An interesting and useful catalog of 
books in the library of the University of 
Arizona relating to modern Mexican lit- 
erature—Poetry, drama, fiction and 
travel, with a very strong emphasis on 
the historical novel, from which alone, 
the author says “might be constructed a 
local commentary upon all the important 
political changes which Mexico has un- 
dergone.” There are short biographical 
notices of the authors and synopses of 
the various books which make the cat- 
alog particularly valuable to any library 
wishing to form a similar collection. II- 
lustrated with many portraits. 

Ciara A. SMITH. 





Where the Money Goes 

According to an expert in the United 
States Bureau of Standards, 93 cents 
out of every dollar of Uncle Sam’s 
money this year goes for war, past, 
present or to come. 

Only one cent out of every dollar 
goes for education and the improve- 
ment of the public health, 

According to the analysis quoted 
above, the national budget this year 
represents a tax of $50 upon every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States, and of this amount $46.50 goes 
for war and militarism. 

Copies of this remarkable analysis 
of our national budget may be secured 
on application to Dr E. B. Rosa, Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Library Schools 

Carnegie library school 
During the past month the school has 
had lectures by several visiting librarians. 
November 26 and 27, Arthur C. Bailey, 
librarian at Wilmington, Delaware, gave 
three lectures on Binding. Miss Anna 
A. MacDonald, consulting librarian, Ex- 
tension division of the State library, lec- 
tured to the students, December 1, on 
Commission work. In addition to this, 
she gave a very brief and interesting ac- 
count of her A. L. A. work in France. 
Charles E. Wright, librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Duquesne, has been giving 
a series of lectures on Business methods 
in libraries. 

On December 9, the students had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr William W. Flls- 
worth, former president of the Century 
Publishing Company, give his lecture on 
“Forty years of publishing,” delightful 
reminiscences of Mark Twain, John Bur- 
roughs, F. Hopkinson Smith, Stockton, 
and other great writers of the last 40 
years. 

The school closed December 18 for a 
two week’s vacation. 


Alumnae 

Ruth E. Adamson, certificate ’16, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the Indiana 
State normal library, Terre Haute, Indiana, to 
become a branch librarian, Evansville, In- 
diana. 

Ruth H. Dunmore, 718, has accepted the 
position of children’s librarian, Public library, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Gertrude M. Edwards, L.S., 711-12, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public library, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

Edith A. Kurth, diploma ’17, has resigned 
her position as children’s librarian, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to become a children’s librarian in 
the Public library, Seattle, Washington. 

Jessie Van Cleve, certificate 714, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian, Galveston, 
Texas. 





Nina C. BroTHERTON, 
Principal. 
University of Illinois 
The visiting lecturer in the month of 
November was Miss Laura Smith, head 
of catalog and reference department of 
the Cincinnati public library, who ap- 
peared before the students, November 
30-December 1. Miss Smith gave a talk 


on the “Cincinnati public library func- 
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tioning as a county library” illustrated 
with lantern slides. In her second ad- 
dress, Miss Smith chose for her subject 
‘“Tdeals for school-trained librarians.” 

The Library club held its meeting 
on the evening of November 30. The 
speaker for the evening was Prof H. F. 
Harrington of the department of jour- 
nalism, who talked on “Personality of the 
newspaper.” The guests were Mr and 
Mrs Harrington and Miss Laura Smith. 
The men of the library school and staff 
had the meeting in charge and the result 
was an. interesting and delightful enter- 
tainment. 

In November, a long letter was _ re- 
ceived from Miss Florence R. Curtis, 
formerly in the faculty of the school. 
Miss Curtis is at present teaching Eng- 
lish at the Government secondary school 
of agriculture at Kai feng, in the Prov- 
ince of Honan, China, and incidentally 
learning considerable Chinese. She 
writes most enthusiastically with regard 
to her interest in the work and very sym- 
pathetically concerning the need for 
American cooperation with China. She 
sent a number of snapshots taken dur- 
ing her trip from Yokohoma to Kai feng, 
including pictures of the school building 
and her own residence. At the time of 
her last letter, there was no indication 
whatever in Kai feng of the famine con- 
ditions prevailing in the northern part of 
the province. 

Arrangements have been made for 
continuing the work in children’s liter- 
ature this year. In April, Miss Eliza- 
beth Knapp in charge of the children’s 
work in the Detroit public library, will 
come for three weeks to the school for a 
series of lectures to the members of both 
classes. Immediately upon the comple- 
tion of Miss Knapp’s work, Miss Martha 
Wilson, librarian of the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, will give a two weeks’ course 
to both senior and junior classes on the 
problems of the high-school library. 
The school feels deeply indebted to the 
authorities of the two libraries in ques- 
tion, who have made this codperation 
possible. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 
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Los Angeles 

Eleven students interested in chil- 
dren’s work volunteered to assist in 
bookstores or in the children’s rooms 
during Children’s book week. It was 
a diverting experience to make exhib- 
its of approved books and to observe 
the popularity of Elsie Dinsmore and 
the Bungalow boys in some of the de- 
partment stores. 

The week beginning November 8 
was spent in practice in different de- 
partments and branches of the library. 
In preparation, Miss Haines gave a de- 
lightful lecture on Professional ethics. 

An elective course in story-telling 
will be given in January and February 
under the direction of Alice Blanchard. 
Typical stories for different audiences 
will be told by children’s librarians and 
Mrs A. O. Hunnewell, instructor in 
English in the University of California, 
Southern branch, will give five lectures 
on the technique of story-telling. 

Visitors during the month were 
Clara Baldwin, of the Minnesota li- 
brary commission, and Agnes Cowing, 
formerly children’s librarian in the 
Pratt Institute free library. Miss 
Cowing spoke informally to the school 
on the preparation for children’s li- 
brary work and on her hospital ex- 
periences. 


Grace Lawrence, °17, was married to 
Newcombe Condee of Monterey, Novem- 
ber 25. 

Lieurena Greenfield, ’18, was married to 
Oscar P. Erdahl of San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 1. 

Marion Horton, 


Principal. 


New York public library 

Programs in detail for some of the 
open courses to be conducted in Febru- 
ary, March and April, are now ready and 
available. The course in library admin- 
istration will consist of a series of round- 
tables, the majority of which will be un- 
der the direction of Miss Louise G. Hins- 
dale, librarian of the Public library, Fast 
Orange, New Jersey. Miss Hinsdale will 
discuss staff, loan, and training problems, 
together with the relation of the library 
to the city, and methods for teaching the 
use of the library. A number of other 
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topics will subsequently be considered by 
individual lecturers. A series on busi- 
ness library methods has also been ar- 
ranged, which will take up topically the 
reason and need for commercial informa- 
tion service, the sources of material for 
it, and the methods of gathering and pre- 
senting this material; and which will in- 
clude visits to a number of libraries 11 
lustrating the methods discussed. Among 
those who will.contribute to this course 
are Dr C. S. Duncan, chief investigator 
for National Industrial Conference 
board, O. P. Austin, statistician of the 
National City Bank, and Dr R. E. Chad- 
dock, associate professor at Columbia 
university. A number of the heads of 
business libraries in New York will also 
lecture. 

Appointments to the Council of the 
Alumni association, which aims to co6r- 
dinate the activities of the association 
thruout the country and to assist the 
school in recruiting, have recently been 
announced by the president. They con- 
sist of Edith W. Tiemann (chairman pro 
tem.), Mary L. Osborne, Katharine 
Christopher, Florence E. Foshay, Eliza- 
beth N. Prall, Sheldon Fletcher, Eleanor 
H. Duncan, Mary J. Schieffelin, Grace 
Hardie, and the officers of the associa- 
tion who hold membership in the council 
ex-officio. The council does its work 
thru sectional heads, representing vari- 
ous groups of states, and maintaining 
contact with the individual members in 
their own territory. 

Mr W. W. Bishop, librarian at the 
University of Michigan, delivered his il- 
lustrated lecture on Books and manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth century, before 
the school, November 24. 

E. J. Reece, 
Principal. 
New York State library school 
The Alumni association . 

At its last annual meeting held at Col- 
orado Springs in June, the association 
elected the following officers for the 
year: President, Leta E. Adams, ’09; 
first vice-president, Mary P. Parsons, 
13; second vice-president, Wm. J. 
Hamilton, ’12; secretary-treasurer, Har- 


riet R. Peck, ’04. 
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Executive committee: Caroline M. 
Underhill, 89; Paul N. Rice, 12; Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, 713. 

Additional member of the Advisory 
board: Edward D. Tweedell, ’03. 

On November 22, Dr C. C. William- 
son, who is making a survey of the 
library schools and training classes of the 
country for the Carnegie Corporation, 
visited the school and held a conference 
with the director and vice-director. 

On the same day, Miss Jane H. Cris- 
sey of the Troy public library gave a 
demonstration on book mending and re- 
pairing before the class in bookbinding. 

The senior elective course on library 
extension, conducted by Anna G. Hall, 
opened December 1 with a trip to Covles- 
kill, N. Y., where the class attended a 
public meeting held in connection with a 
campaign to start a public library. After- 
wards the class visited the prospective 
quarters of the new library and were 
given the problem of renovating and 
equipping the rooms for library service. 

The school was closed for the Christ- 
mas recess from December 22 to Janu- 
ary 3 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 
Pratt Institute 

The second lecture of the season was 
given on November 16 by Mr R. R. 
Bowker who related some reminiscences 
of the early history of the American Li- 
brary Association. He was followed by 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, secretary of the 
New Jersey public library commission, 
who gave a very interesting talk, Novem- 
ber 25, on “The power of books.” Miss 
Anna C, Tyler’s lectures on the children’s 
story hour were given on November 30 
and December 7. 

The members of the class have sent 
off a Christmas box to Marcelle Imbert, 
the orphan who has been adopted by the 
Library chapter of the Neighborhood as- 
sociation, and the library staff made up 
a purse for Madame Imbert, the mother. 

The vice-director spoke at a meeting 
of Eastern college librarians at Columbia 
university on November 27 on “The Col- 
lege librarian as a recruiting officer for 
library service.” 
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The class as a body attended the first 
meeting of the New York library club 
on November 16, greatly enjoying the ac- 
count by Miss Mary Frank, of her car- 
avan trip, as well as the library comedy, 
“In Bashi-Boo,” presented by players 
from the New York public library. 

Miss Florence E. Merville, cataloger 
at the McGregor public library, Highland 
Park, Michigan, reports that on October 
2 the Pratt people in Detroit had a 
luncheon at the College club at which 
there were 19 present, six librarians and 
the others from the Household Science 
and the Art departments. An informal 
organization was effected and it was de- 
cided to hold a luncheon from time to 
time during the year. It is to be hoped 
that similar groups will be formed in 
other cities. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
The Riverside library school 

The city council of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, on November 16 passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the mayor and city 
clerk to enter into an agreement with 
the owners of the property adjacent to 
the public library, running 89 feet 
front along Seventh street, for the pur- 
chase of the property for library pur- 
poses. The house will be remodeled 
for the Riverside Library Service 
school and ready for occupancy some 
time in the spring. 

During the winter, $30,000 will be 
spent in east and west additions to the 
main library. Announcement of the 
Carnegie Corporation aid and _ local 
subscriptions for the purpose of en- 
larging the main building will be made 
later. The additions, alterations and 
enlargements will amount to about 
$65,000. 

The announcements for the winter 
school include but two eastern teachers 
this year: 

Miss Louise B. Krause of H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, will teach the 
business library for four weeks, and 
Miss Virginia Fairfax of the Carnation 
Milk Products Co., Chicago, will teach 
reference filing and indexing for three 
weeks. 


_ 
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Other lecturers from abroad are an- 
nounced and it is hoped that there may 
be added to the staff and announced 
very soon, a teacher for service to chil- 
dren in libraries and schools and a spe- 
cial lecturer for the high school library. 

The long course students registered 
for the 11 months’ work beginning Jan- 
uary 3, show that there is a decided 
improvement in the library student 
conditions thruout the country. Great- 
er interest is evident and a most ex- 
cellent grade of preparation appears in 
nearly every case. It is hoped this 
year to take the long course students 
over a part of the county system which 
now covers an area about the size of 
Massachusetts and is operated thru 
nearly 90 branches and stations in- 
cluding high schools, elementary 
schools and community branches. 

The extension work with parent- 
teacher associations and other com- 
munity and neighborhood gatherings 
has begun well this year. The demand 
for our staff members in musical pro- 
grams, story-telling and lectures on 
children’s literature is more active than 
last year. 

Josern F. DaANIELs. 
Western Reserve University 

Lectures on the selection of books in 
science and useful arts and also on 
the reference books in these two classes, 
have been given by Mr Gilbert O. Ward, 
head of the Science and _ technology 
division of the Cleveland public library. 

The recent publications of the Cleve- 
land Recreation Survey made by the 
Cleveland Foundation, made the lecture 
by Mr Rowland Haynes, director of the 
Recreation council, especially timely. 
Mr Haynes spoke of the recreation pro- 
gram for the city of Cleveland and the 
library’s relation to it, and spoke espe- 
cially of the important part the library 


- has as shown in the volumes on “Whole- 


some citizens and spare time” and “Pub- 
lic provision for recreation.” 

Miss Sue Northey, assistant principal 
of the Cleveland Kindergarten training 
school, is giving a course of eight lec- 
tures in Child psychology to the class in 
Children’s work. 
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A lecture on Intelligence tests, with a 
demonstration of their use with children 
in the public schools, was given by Dr 
Luckey, who is in charge of this work in 
the schools. 

Alumni positions 

Ruth Savord, ’14, cataloger, Frick library 
of reproductions, temporarily in London, 
during the collection of the library. 

Lillie C. Lilliquist, 16, librarian, Public 
library, Chisholm, Minn. 

Florence D. Burgy, ’17, has been granted 
leave of absence from the Detroit public 
library for a trip of several months to the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Frieda J. Yelgerhouse, ’17, on leave of ab- 
sence from Public library, Erie, Pa., in chil- 
dren’s work, Tremont branch, New York 
public library. 

Marian B. Harrington, ’18, assistant, filing 
department, Cleveland Metal Products Co. 

Mabel M. Richardson, ’18, librarian, - Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Lakewood, O 

Nellie M. Homes, ’19, assistant, Jefferson 
branch, Cleveland public library. 

Jean Ritchie, ’19, assistant in book depart- 
ment, Marshall Field Co., Chicago. 

Ethel F. Bowers, ’16, married December 
8, to Edwin Ellis Watson, Portland, Ore. 

Attce S. TYLER, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The routine of regular class work has 
continued except for a brief Thanksgiv- 
ing recess. The course on library work 
with children started with a lecture on 
the importance of children’s work by 
Miss Welles, and a talk on Children’s 
book week by Mrs Catherine Head Cole- 
man (715). Mrs Muriel Simpson Jor- 
dan (Pittsburgh), who conducted the 
practice in story-telling last year, will 
give the lectures on children’s literature. 
Mrs Thorne-Thomsen has been secured 
once more for a course of four lectuies 
on story-telling. 

In the Library and community course, 
lectures have been given on The librarian 
and social work, by Mr Edward D. 
Lynde, secretary Wisconsin ‘state con- 
ference of social work, and Historical 
backgrounds of city and library by Dr 
Louise P. Kellogg, research assistant. 
Wisconsin historical library. 

Lectures on the work of the Library 
commission and the Legislative refer- 
ence library given by Mr Lester were 
followed by a visit of inspection to these 
offices in the capitol. 
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Dr C. R. Raymond, dean of religious 
education at Berea college, was the guest 
of honor at a school tea on November 
22, speaking to students and invited 
guests on Berea and the people of the 
mountains. 

Dr Samuel M. Crothers, who was a 
speaker at the All University convoca- 
tion in celebration of the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary, paid a visit to the school and 
read most delightfully one of his essays, 
“The merry devil of education.” 

The faculty of the school entertained 
in December the University league, an 
organization whose membership included 
the women of the faculty and wives or 
mothers of professors and instructors. 
Mrs Lucy Fletcher Brown of New York 
gave a talk on her recent pilgrimage in 
Japan. She brought with her a collection 
of Japanese prints and embroideries 
which were exhibited in the gallery and 
foyer of the school. Mrs Brown also 
spoke to the students on Japanese prints. 

The officers elected by the class are, 
president, Anne M. Robertson, Milwau- 
kee; vice-president, Mrs Lucy B. Hoxie, 
Idmeston, N. Y.; secretary, C. Louise 
Chamberlain, Fort Atkinson; treasurer, 
Margaret A. McLeish, Evansville, Ind. ; 
keeper of the log, Edna B. Johnson, 
Connersville, Ind. 

The Christmas recess of two weeks 
began December 17. 

Marion Humble, ’13, is executive secretary 


Year-round bookselling plan, 334 Fifth Ave., . 


New York City. 

Frances C. Sawyer, 713, was transferred in 
October to Fort Bliss, Texas, where she is 
librarian of a new army hospital. 

Rumana McManus, 715, is librarian for the 
Fourth Corps Area, and is at headquarters, 
Fort McPherson, Georgia. 





Staff Luncheons 

The Milwaukee public library has in- 
itiated a weekly staff luncheon which has 
been received with enthusiasm. The 
two-fold object is first, to arouse greater 
interest in literary and library subjects 
and second, to promote a better esprit de 
corps among the staff members. A pro- 
gram follows immediately after a simple 
luncheon served at a moderate price. 
Selections from war poems were given 
on Armistice day, “Hyacinth Halvey” 


by Lady Gregory, was read by members 
of the staff, and poems and book reviews 
made up other programs. Plans contem- 
plate the reading of other plays in the 
future. 





The Silver Jubilee of Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
celebrated on November 5 the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its opening. The 
celebration took the form of an invita- 
tion to all residents of Pittsburgh to be- 
come better acquainted with their library. 
A booklet calling attention to the rapid 
growth of the library in point both of 
facilities and use, was -issued and widely 
distributed. Newspapers, magazines, and 
the bulletins of organizations of many 
types, gave space for articles about the 
library. Business houses made window 
displays of library books and placards 
about the celebration. From seven to ten 
on the anniversary evening, all depart- 
ments of the library, including those not 
usually open to the public, were at work 
and open for inspection. In every room 
there were exhibitions characteristic of 
its resources. About 5000 people visited 
the library that evening and both the ex- 
pressions of interest and the requests for 
an early repetition of the “open house” 
feature indicated that as a means of giv- 
ing publicity to library work, the cele- 
bration was a success. 


Examination 

Sometime in January, examinations 
for public library positions will be held 
by the City Civil Service of Milwaukee, 
Wis., thru the four grades into which 
the library service is divided. 

All members of the staff in the lower 
grades are eligible to take these exam- 
inations as well as those outside the staff. 
Credit will be given for experience and 
good records in library service as well as 
for general education and personality. 

A collection of books on social and 
political science has been placed in the 
City club by the Milwaukee public li- 
brary. The assistant civic secretary who 
is in charge of the books reports that 
the circulation has been large. 
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Children’s Book Week* 

This week is to be devoted to con- 
sidering the child and the book, by seri- 
ous people all over the country. The 
child and the book contain all that is 
worthy in the next generation. In the 
heart of the child with the book are the 
dreams which shall make tomorrow. 
What books the child shall read and how 
and why are serious and interesting ques- 
tions. It is wise and well to think well 
upon these things. In the meantime any 
book that a child can understand is bet- 
ter than any book that a child cannot un- 
derstand. And even a bad book is better 
than no book. And the child’s mind will 
train itself better than too much culture 
. from the outside. Turn a child loose in 

the library, and let it browse; thus great 
readers are made. Too much spice and 
perfume and easy reading, too much 
sugar-coating are bad for the child’s 
taste. 





Report on Higher Salaries for School 
Librarians 

Joy E. Morgan, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

To be a school librarian in that anom- 
alous institution, the average American 
city of 8,000 inhabitants or over, is to 
accept a salary of $1,008 at the foot of 
the list of the various classes of school 
employees, according to a report recently 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
committee on Codperation with the pub- 
lic schools.+ This report is based on a 
careful investigation of the salaries, 
training and experience of teachers and 
other school employees in 359 cities of 
8,000 population or over, by a committee 
consisting of 33 chamber of commerce 
secretaries and 33 superintendents of 
schools with Dr George D. Strayer of 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 





*An editorial by William Allen White, in 
the Daily Gazette, Emporia, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 16, 1920. 

+The report is published for the Committee 
by the American City Bureau, Tribune 
Building, New York City. 


as chairman. Dr E. S. Evenden, of 
Teachers college, who prepared the com- 
prehensive report on teacher salaries for 
the National Education Association in 
1919, also worked on this new report 
which compares salaries paid in 1919-20 
with those paid in 1918-19 and in 1913- 
14, as shown in the earlier report. 

The outstanding conclusions empha- 
sized by the report are: 

1. Salaries in 1913-14 were too low to 
attract into and to retain in the teaching 
profession a sufficient number of ade- 
quately trained, richly experienced men 
and women to maintain the public schools 
at reasonable standards of performance. 

2. That altho the cost of living has 
more than doubled since 1914, the median 
teacher’s salary in the cities covered by 
the report has increased only 61 per cent. 
The median school librarian’s salary has 
increased only $326 or 47.8 per cent. The 
report says: 

“The salaries shown in Table XII are 
clear evidence that American cities have 
not realized the important work which a 
trained librarian can do in the public 
schools. In her work with the pupil the 
teacher and the community, it is neces- 
sary that she have not only a teacher’s 
training but the technical training of a 
modern librarian as well. Very few of 
the salaries shown in Table XIT would 
secure such librarians.” 

3. If the teaching profession is to be 
made the power in American democracy 
that the best interests of the nation re- 
quire, teachers’ salaries (and librarians 
as well) must be double what they should 
have been in 1or4. 

Median salaries for the various classes 
of school employees for the year 1919-20 
in all of the cities reporting were as 
follows: 


Superintendents of schools............. $3,651 
Assistant or deputy superintendents.... 3,450 
Men senior high school teachers....... 1,880 
NIST ISOS Sig sith oie ents Sookie eid sie:.5 1,652 
Men junior high school teachers....... 1,594 
Men elementary school teachers........ E517 
Women senior high school teachers.... 1,479 
Women junior high school teachers.... 1,278 
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Rilitoloatthshs.. casos sseseses ose essex 1,218 
Attendance officers ...........sseeeeeee 1,218 
Women elementary school teachers..... 1,154 
Janitors and other employees........... 1,087 
Clerks, pages, messengers............ 1,030 
Librarians, including assistants......... 1,008 


The following table taken from the re- 
port shows the distribution of the salaries 
of school librarians in the three classes of 
cities. 

TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS 
(IncLupinGc AssIsTANT LipraARIANS) 











1919-1920 
In cities In cities In cities In 
of from of from of all 
8,000 to 30,000 to 100,000 cities 
30,000 100,000 popula- re- 
popu- popu- tion and _ port- 
lation lation over ing 
Less than $300 5 0 0 5 
$ 300-$ 399... 2 0 0 2 
400- 499... 4 0 1 = 
500- 599... 7 0 5 12 
600- 699... 5 4 6 15 
700- 799... 10 7 11 28 
800- 899... 6 12 19 37 
900- 999... 14 8 30 52 
1,000- 1,099... 11 15 20 46 
1,100- 1,199... 7 7 11 25 
1,200- 1,299... 1 8 14 23 
1,300- 1,399... 3 5 10 18 
1,400- 1,499... 4 5 8 15 
1,500- 1,599... 3 4 3 10 
1,600- 1,699... 0 S 5 8 
1,700- 1,799... 0 1 2 3 
1,800- 1,899... 0 3 1 4 
1,900- 1,999... 0 1 0 1 
2,000- 2,499... 0 1 8 9 
2,500- 2,999... 0 0 0 0 
3,000 and over 0 0 1 1 
AWS ..2505- 80 84 155 319 
iiecksisuets> $640 $883 $883 $834 
Median ....... 907 1,073 1,027 1,008 
Le roe 1,064 1,340 1,295 1,253 





It may be seen from this table that 
of the 319 librarians covered in the report 
12 school librarians received less than 
$500; 156 received less than $1,000, while 
only 36 received $1,500 or more. 

If the school library is to accomplish 
its great mission, if it is to lay in right 
reading habits the basis for a continuing 
education that shall be both liberal and 
vocational, school librarians’ salaries 


must be greatly increased—more than 
doubled. The present difficulty is not so 
much in the fact that school librarians 
are paid the salaries of mere clerks, but 
rather in the fact that school authorities 


have too generally regarded the school 
librarian’s task as a clerical one to be 
given as a side line to the superinten- 
dent’s secretary or the telephone operator. 

The new vision of what the school li- 
brarian can do—based on a knowledge of 
what she is doing in school systems which 
recognize the importance of her work— 
indicates that there should be a school li- 
brarian in every school of 10 or more 
teachers, which means for the entire 
United States a minimum of 25,000 
trained certificated school librarians. 
Experience indicates that the school li- 
brarian should be as well trained as the 
best teachers in the system and that to 
her should be assigned the responsible 
function of helping to vitalize school edu- 
cation all along the line and to connect 
it effectually with post-school education. 





Codperation 

The School Libraries division of the 
Indianapolis public library has found its 
monthly letter to teachers, entitled “Li- 
brary service for teachers,” of great as- 
sistance in bringing about closer codpera- 
tion with teachers and increasing the use 
of the new teachers’ room. These letters 
usually feature the resources of the chil- 
dren’s department and teachers’ room on 
some timely subject, such as Pilgrims, 
Christmas, Americanization. The let- 
ters are multigraphed and distributed 
regularly to teachers thru the school 
office. 

The Summer reading contest, conduct- 
ed in the children’s department of the 
Indianapolis public library, was an in- 
teresting venture, profitable from the li- 
brary standpoint and certainly worth 
while for the 1101 children who enrolled. 
Of the total number enrolled, 498, or al- 
most 46 per cent, received diplomas. 
There were 104 schools enrolled and 
7,383 books were read from the pre- 
scribed “Adventures in bookland” read- 
ing list. The contestants were required 
to give a report on each book read. The 
result was, in many cases, a marked im- 
provement in ability to give a clear and 
concise book review. 
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News from the Field 


East 
Eleanor Gleason, Pratt ’14, who has 
been for some years librarian of the 
Hartford school of religious pedagogy, is 
doing secretarial and research work for 
ae McCook, a lawyer of Hart- 
ford. 


Miss FE. Louise Jones, who has been 
general secretary for the Public library 
commission of Massachusetts for seven 
years, has been appointed state agent of 
the commission to succeed John Adams 
Lowe. Miss Jones has been acting agent 
for the last year in addition to her other 
duties. 


Elizabeth C. Hills, librarian of the 
Cobleigh public library at Lyndon- 
ville, Vermont, died November 2, after 
a short illness. Miss Hills had held 
her position for the past 12 years, com- 
ing to Lyndonville from the Forbes 
library in Northampton, Mass. She 
was a member of the A. L. A. and V. 
L. A., had attended several confer- 
ences of the former and served for 
many years as secretary-treasurer of 
the latter. 


Central Atlantic 
Mildred H. Lawson, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
13, has been appointed librarian of the 
high school in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


John C. Sickley, for 38 years librarian 
of the Adriance Memorial library, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died recently at his 
home from double pneumonia. 


Fenimore Schwartz, Illinois, B. L. S. 
14, has left the service of the University 
of Missouri and is in the reference de- 
partment of the New York public library. 


Marjorie Fisher, N. Y. P. L. °18-18, 
has accepted a position as verifier of 
names and dates for the revision of 
Larned’s History for ready reference, 
soon to be issued. 


Gladys Nichols, Illinois ’14-15, has re- 
signed her position in the Public library 
of South Bend, Indiana, to accept an ap- 
pointment in the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City. 
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Mildred H. Lawson, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., 715, resigned as head cataloger at 
Trinity College library, Hartford, Conn., 
in November to become librarian of the 
High-school library, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mrs Helen Clarke Mathews, Pratt ’03, 
has resigned from the library of the Na- 
tional committee for Mental Hygiene and 
has accepted the librarianship of the law 
firm of Cravath and Henderson, New 
York City. 

The following Norwegian librarians 
have taken positions on the staff of the 
Brooklyn public library: Tordis Peter- 
son and Fredrikke Bjolgerud, Christiania 
and Kristine Vraa, Public library, Dram- 
men. 


The one-hundredth annual report of 
the Apprentices Library Company of 
Philadelphia modestly notes the cen- 
tenary meeting held February 24, 1920. 
The library, which is free to all, con- 
tains 20,566 volumes with a circulation 
of 72,979. 


Anne M. Wallace, librarian of the 
Hamilton Grange branch, New York pub- 
lic library, died November 6, 1920. Miss 
Wallace had been in the service of the 
library since 1888, when she joined the 
staff of the Cathedral free library which 
in 1905 was consolidated with the New 
York public library. 


Minnie E. Sears, Illinois, B. L. S. ’00, 
has resigned from the catalog division 
of the reference department of the 
New York public library and is tak- 
ing a much needed rest with her: family 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. En route 
from New York Miss Sears stopped for 
a few days visit at the University of 
Illinois. 


The report of the Pratt Institute 
free library reviews in an interesting 
and unconventional way the direct and 
indirect results of the war on the li- 
brary service. A depleted staff has 
made it impossible to maintain stand- 
ards of former years tho conditions are 
improving. The library reported for 
the year ending June 30, 1920, a col- 
lection of 123,696v. with a circulation 
of 220,830v. 
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Recent resignations from the Brooklyn 
public library are as follows: 

Elizabeth Porter Clarke, Isabelle B. 
Lubbers, Alice R. Phipps, and Grace T. 
Langdon. 

Recent appointments are: 

Beatrice B. Bromell, Helen R. Bull, 
Julia L. Strauss, Edith R. Hall, and 
Linda M. Sands. 

A series of exhibitions of French 
prints is to be given in the Stuart 
gallery of New York public library. The 
first one will be devoted to old prints 
and includes plates by Duvet, Callot, 
Claude Lorrain, the seventeenth century 
portrait engravers and eighteenth century 
figure pieces. Future exhibitions will be 
devoted to nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury work. The exhibitions will change 
every month and opportunity will be 
given to see prints by artists not often 
exhibited. 

The Rye, N. Y., free reading room 
opened a children’s room, November 4. 
Geoffrey Parsons, presiderat of the 
board of trustees, presided, and Annie 
Carroll Moore and Anna C. Tyler spoke 
on work with children and told several 
stories for the audience. The follow- 
ing day, Leonore Power of the Central 
children’s room of the New York pub- 
lic library, was the story teller at the 
opening story-hour for the children. 
Marcia Dolphin, the librarian, will di- 
rectly supervise the children’s room as 
well. 

The children’s librarians of the New 
York public library are sending to France 
a sum of money as a Christmas present 
to the three of their number who are 
organizing children’s libraries in the dev- 
astated country: Jessie Carson, Marion 
Green and Alice O’Connor. The staff 
of the Utica public library is also sending 
some money which will be used to buy 
special books or pictures selected by the 
Utica staff. Every effort will be made 
by the New York group to give what aid 
they can to these three as long as they 
remain in France. ; 

Central 

Sophia Grant, Illinois ’18-19, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public library, 
Geneseo, III. 
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J. L. Rader, librarian of the University 
of Oklahoma, is spending his year’s leave 
of absence in the Illinois library school. 


Helen Biedermann, assistant in West 
Indianapolis branch, was married on 
November 25 to Maurice Thornton of 
Indianapolis. 

Margaret Brinton, formerly medical 
librarian of Yale university, became li- 
brarian of the medical department of 
the Iowa state library, October 1. 

The Manual Training High School li- 
brary, Indianapolis, has become a branch 
of the Indianapolis public library. Alta 
Henry has been made librarian. 

Eileen Ahern, assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, In- 
dianapolis, was married November 27, to 
Rollo A. Bruce, of Indianapolis. 

Josephine E. Durham has tendered 
her resignation as librarian of the Dan- 
ville, Ill., public library. Miss Durham 
will spend the winter in Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Gertrude Krausnick, N. Y. S., ’10-11, 
has resigned as reference librarian at 
Washington university, St. Louis, and 
will go to the University of Iowa to fill 
a similar position. 

Mildred Noe Johnson who went last 
April with the American relief commis- 
sion for Serbian children, has returned 
to this country and is at her home at 
Franklin Grove, Illinois. 

Mrs Bertha S. Baird, Ill. L. S., for 
some years librarian of the Public library 
at Mason City, Iowa, was married De- 
cember 8 to Mr Lee R. Bailey at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Their future home will 
be in Mason City. 

The medical department of the lowa 
state library has installed a camera- 
graph for the service of the medical 
profession of the state. Any physician 
may, thru this service, obtain copies of 
any material in the department. 

Miss Ida M. Simpson has resigned, 
after 30 years of continuous service in 
the Public library of Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Helen Morse, librarian at Tipton, for- 
merly assistant librarian with Miss Simp- 
son, will be her successor. 
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Miss Corinne A. Metz, N. Y. S. ’07, 
became librarian of the Spades Park 
branch library of Indianapolis. Miss 
Metz was previously connected with 
the Wasco county library of Oregon, 
and with libraries in Van Wert county 
and in Washington Court House, Ohio. 

A Court of Appeals ruling given on 
December 7 in a suit filed by the Board 
of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
cided that the public library expenses 
must come from the school levy of 2.2 
mills. As a result, the School Board 
must pay the library expenses for the 
coming year, estimated at $894,000. 

Miss Althea’ Bridges, well-known 
among the story-tellers of Illinois and 
for some time connected with the Public 
library at Peoria, has completed arrange- 
ments which will eventually take her to 
Japan to teach story-telling in the 
schools, colleges and Sabbath schools. 


In the Milwaukee public library, five 
books are now issued on a card, two of 
which may be fiction, and only one of 
these a seven day book. The charge is 
now two cents a day for books in the 
rent collection instead of five cents a 
week, due to the increase in the price of 
books. Labels have been removed from 
all fiction. 


An unusual library record has been 
made by Miss Kate Branham, readers’ 
assistant in the Indianapolis public li- 
brary. Miss Branham’s record, possibly 
has no equal in the entire library profes- 
sion. During 26 years of faithful and 
excellent library service, she has had only 
one week of sick leave, and that was due 
to an accident occurring in the library. 

The staff of the Indianapolis library 
has taken up lately two new lines. One 
is a series of staff conferences for which 
a general program has been planned by 
a committee from the staff. Each meet- 
ing is to be in charge of a special com- 
mittee responsible for the program, in 
finding special speakers and conducting 
the meeting. 

For the other, the staff has been 
divided into committees to supervise the 
serving of regular afternoon tea. Fach 
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cominittee will take charge of the tea for 
one month, providing a hostess from its 
number to serve each afternoon. Special 
guests at these teas during December 
were Vachel Lindsay, W. L. George and 
President H. N. McCracken of Vassar 
college. 

In the report of the Detroit public 
library for 1919-20, Mr Strohm calls at- 
tention to the loyalty of the library 
staff as contrasted with the restless- 
ness shown by employes of private 
business concerns. A registration of 
149,304 readers is noted: the schools 
and the library are closer than ever and 
include co6peration in library training 
courses, standards of librarianship, 
specifications for school library rooms, 
selection of books and lecture courses. 
In addition to the Main library, the 
Burton library and 15 branch libraries, 
the library has 87 other distributing 
agencies in sub-branches, deposit sta- 
tions and school libraries. The library 
budget was $634,858; the total library 
personnel, 350. 

The Indianapolis public library has 
been codperating with the Chamber of 
Commerce in its efforts to sell Indian- 
apolis to her own people. Exhibits 
showing products made in Indianapolis 
are to be shown from time to time in the 
delivery room of the Central library 
thruout. the year. 

The children’s department has been 
enlarged during the summer months and 
is now pleased to show an attractive 
reading and reference room for the grade 
teachers. There will be displayed here 
each month an exhibit illustrating some 
form of project work in the schools. At 
present the exhibit is made up of toys 
made by the children of the fourth and 
fifth grades for the Red Cross to send 
to children overseas. The exhibit is fur- 
nished by the department of manual 
training. 

South 

Ora Ioneene Smith, Drexel ’03, has 
taken up work as reference librarian in 
the Public library of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Ralf P. Emerson has recently been 
appointed corps librarian at the Eighth 
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corps headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 


Lucy E. Fay, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 08 
went to the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, December 1, as acting li- 
brarian for the remainder of the school 
year. 

The Public library of Webb City, Mo., 
has just finished a successful exhibit of 
oil paintings in its rooms under the 
auspices of the Federation clubs of Mis- 
sour. 


Louise Marshall has resigned from 
the American Library Association war 
service to accept the librarianship of 
the Orleans Parish medical society, 
New Orleans, La. 


On November 28, a memorial service 
for the soldiers, sailors and marines of 
Louisville, Kentucky, who were sacri- 
ficed in the world war, was held in con- 
nection with the planting of trees on the 
grounds of the Louisville public library. 
The well-known writer, Credo Harris, 
with whom the idea originated and who 
planned the memorial service, acted as 
chairman of the occasion. 


An effort is being made by those in- 
terested in the development of the Public 
library of Louisville, Ky., to obtain an 
increased tax support for the institution. 
The Kentucky library law provides for 
not less than 2%4 cents nor more than 
4 cents on each $100 for library purposes. 
The Public library of Louisville receives 
3% cents but sorely needs the full 4 
cents, and it is to obtain the maximum 
tax levy for the library that a strong 
campaign helped by the press and the 
public is being inaugurated. 


The annual report of the valuable 
work that is done by the reference li- 
brary of the Goodwyn Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., forms an interesting chap- 
ter of the Yearbook issued by the in- 
stitute. 

The Goodwyn Institute was-endowed 
by the will of one of the leading men 
of Memphis to furnish courses of free 
lectures to the citizens of Memphis, 
and right well has it carried out the 
bequest as witnessed by the long list 
of prominent and interesting speakers 
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which week by week, thruout the 10 
months appear before Memphis audi- 
ences. 

The library in connection with the 
institute performs all the functions of a 
reference and study library, serving as 
a general bureau or clearing house of 
information and of friendly service for 
the city of Memphis. 

There is perfect accord between this 
library and the public library in a joint 
endeavor to meet every inquirer with 
the information suited to his needs. 

The Goodwyn Institute library has 
17,613v. and 15,040 pamphlets. These 
latter are classified and indexed under 
subjects, furnishing down-to-the-min- 
ute information on many topics on 
which book information is not avail- 
able. Its periodical collection includes 
305 current magazines and newspapers 
as well as 5,500v. of bound magazines. 

West 

The medical library of the University 
of North Dakota has received as a gift, 
a valuable professional library by the will 
of the late Dr Samuel Harvard Irwin. 

Helen McKay Campbell, N. Y. P. L. 
15-16, was married on November 18, 
1920, to Herman Carl Willman. Mr and 
Mrs Willman will reside at 1074 S. Cor- 
ona street, Denver, Colorado. 

Pacific Coast 

Muriel Wright, W. R. L. S. ’20, has a 
position in the Long Beach public library. 

Marion Schumacher, C. S. L. ’15, was 
married, November 17, to H. Frederic 
Percival. 

Alice Anderson has been appointed li- 
brarian of the State normal school, 
Chico, California. 


Nann C. Laugenour was appointed li- 
brarian of the Yolo County free library, 
Woodland. 


Alice Moore, C. S. L. 718, was married 
in September to James Longstreet Pat- 
ten of Los Angeles. 


Helen Rowland, Los Angeles ’15, has 
been appointed librarian of the Tuolum- 
ne County free library. 


Miss Gretchen Flower, formerly coun- 
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ty librarian of Tehama county, Cal., 
now librarian of Tulare county. 


Mary K. Ray, Wisconsin ’08, of the 
Nebraska state library, has joined the 
staff of the California state library. 


Roberta Meredith, University of 
Washington 717, has accepted a position 
in the Fresno County free library. 


Miss Marion Rownd, Los Angeles, 
’20, has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian of the Public library, Rich- 
mond, Cal. 


Eleanor Hitt, N. Y. P. L. 13, libra- 
rian of the Yolo County free library, 
Woodland, has been appointed librarian 
of the San Diego County free library. 


Miss Eleanor Hitt of Yolo county, 
Cal., has been appointed county librarian 
of San .Diego county; the appointment 
effective, January 3, 1921. 


Anne Bell Bailey has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of the San Mateo 
County free library to accept a position 
in the Fresno County free library. 


Katharine Kellogg, C. S. L. 719, for- 
merly assistant in the Monterey County 
free library, has a position with the 
Nichols Publishing Company, New York 
City. 

Flo A. Gantz, C. S. L. school, ’20, is 
acting as temporary librarian of the San 
Luis Obispo County free library, during 
the leave of absence of the librarian, 
Margaret Dold. 


Edna Holroyd, C. S. L. 715, librarian 
of the Tuolumne County free library, 
Sonora, has been appointed librarian of 
the San Mateo County free library, Red- 
wood City. 


A gift of $4,000 for the public library 
of Kennewick, Washington, was _ re- 
ceived through the will of the late Mrs 
H. M. Bartlett. The gift will be used as 
seems best to the trustees. 


Miss Jennie Herrman and Mrs Bessie 
H. Twaddle, who have been county li- 
brarians of San Diego, Co., Cal., and 
Tulare Co., Cal., respectively since Feb- 
ruary, 1913, have given up library work 
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4 New U.P.C. Books 


Modern 
Methods of Ford Repairing 


A complete manual for the Ford repairman, ex- 
plaining the use of all the up-to-date tools and shop 
equipment and minutely describing the methods of 
performing the work on all the different mechanical 
parts of the car. Invaluable for Ford service work. 

Profusely illustrated with specially prepared dia- 
grams and blueprints, showing the correct wiring of 
all the external and internal circuits = the electric 
systems that may be us Ford ¢ 

56 pages 434 x7 Ins., 134 Figs., 25 “Blueprints of 
Wiring Diagrams. Flexible Fabrikold. $2.50. 


Automobile Electrical Systems 


This book gives a complete discussion of all of the 
various starting, lighting and ignition systems as 
found on the many different makes of motor cars. 

The first chapter is devoted to a detailed and sys- 
tematic discussion of the proper method to be fol- 
lowed in reading wiring diagrams so that each and ev- 
ery electrical circuit on the car may be easily traced. 

All of the special electrical systems for the Ford 
ear are explained in detail, including their installa- 
tion on the car and their maintenance and repair. 
The F. A. starting and lighting system, now standard 
equipment on the Ford car, is described in detail. 





The many different standard makes of electrical 
equipment are described and many special wiring dia- 
grams are given to illustrate the actual installation. 

A chapter is devoted to maintenance, repair, test- 
ing equipment, locating faults, ete. 

Special electrical specification tables are given for 
all makes of cars and for different years, so the 
owner or repairman may easily select the proper re- 
placement parts, such as lamps and fuses, without 
any guesswork. 

608 Pages, 5 x 8 ins., 322 Figs. Flex. Fabrikoid. $3.50 


Battery Service Manual 


A guide for the ane repairman and shop owner 
in testing, locating troubles, making repairs and 
charging batteries, with a Trouble Chart in which all 
known defects are listed with the cause of the 
trouble and the proper remedy opposite each. Plans 
and layous for battery Saviuns, with complete in- 
formation on the man t of the forms, 
order systems, charging rates, etc., are included with 
a glossary of terms and a list of manufacturers of 
batteries, — parts, tools and equipment for bat- 
tery sel 

One Storage Battery Trouble Chart, 24x27 ins., 170 
pp., 63 Figs., Flexible Fabrikoid, $2.50. 








Electrical Equipment of the Motor 
Car 


Both owner and repairman are eager to know more 
about the operation of the electrical equipment and 
this book was written with this requirement in mind. 
Special attention has been given to a _ thorough 
and practical treatment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of electrical engineering as applied to the 
electrical equipment found on the modern motor car. 
If these fundamental principles are well understood, 
it is a comparatively easy task trace out and lo- 
cate all cases of electrical trouble in a very definite 
and — way 

The book is well’ illustrated and numerous special 
diagrams have been prepared to bring home more 
forcefully the = matter under discussion. 

712 Pages, 5x8 ins., 464 Figs., 256 Blueprints. 
Flexible Pabrikoid. $3.50. 





We will be glad to send these books for your 
examination at library discount 
of 15% delivered. 


U. P. C. Book Company, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York City 
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for a time in order to take a much needed 
rest. 


Mrs Gertrude Fox Hess, B. L. S., Il. 
’04, has resigned her position as assistant 
reference librarian in the Seattle public 
library to take effect December 1. Mrs 
Hess plans to take a year’s rest, spending 
the winter in California, before taking 
up new work. 


Anna C, Field after 25 years of serv- 
ice in the Public library, Orange, Cal., 
retired December 10. For 21 years Mrs 
Field was librarian, becoming associate 
in January, 1917, when Clara C. Field, 
Pratt ’05, was elected librarian. Miss 
Field has resigned also. 


Charles H. Compton, who has been 
on leave of absence for the past year 
assisting in the publicity of Enlarged 
Program campaign, of the American Li- 
brary Association has returned from 
Chicago headquarters to his position as 
head of the reference department of 
Seattle public library. 


Miss Anne M. Mulheron, head of the 
school department in the Public library 
of Portland, Oregon, for the past year, 
was elected librarian of the Portland li- 
brary association, December 17. 

Miss Mulheron entered the University 
of Michigan, where she received her B. 
A., from Ypsilanti, going from there to 
the New York State library school for 
one year. She was in the service of the 
Cleveland public library, 1906-11, being 
a special student in Western Reserve li- 
brary school, 1906-08. She was con- 
nected with the Detroit public library, 
1912-13, going from there to the Order 
department of the Los Angeles public 
library. 

Miss Mulheron was in Library War 
Service both in this country and abroad. 

Foreign — 

Mildred T. Van Doren, Syracuse ’17, 
has been appointed head librarian of all 
the Panama Canal libraries. 

The American Library Association has 
recently sent to Havana Post number 
one, American Legion, Havana, Cuba, a 
collection of books which will serve as 
a foundation for a post library. 
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Miss Florence Wilson, Drexel ’09, has 
been appointed librarian of the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. Miss 
Wilson was connected with the library 
of the Peace Conference in Paris, 1918- 
19, where it was her duty to provide ma- 
terial called for by the various commit- 
tees and divisions of those dealing with 
the Treaty of Versailles. At the close 
of her work there, she was with the 
American library in Paris. From there 
she proceeded to the work for the League 
of Nations. Miss Helen R. Keller, li- 
brarian of the School of Journalism of 
Columbia university, is associated with 
Miss Wilson in her work. 

The Yale Law library, New Haven, 
Conn., needs a cataloger. Apply im- 
mediately. Salary, $1,000. 





Wanted—Copy of Pustic Libraries 
for October, 1919. Please send to Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES’ office with bill. 





Wanted—A premium will be paid 
for a copy of Pustic Lrprartes for Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Send promptly to Pus- 
Lic Liprartes’ office. 





Wanted-——A second-hand cabinet for 
size 32 L. B. standard cards. Address 
Jervis library, Rome, N. Y. 





For Sale—Art Metal Construction 
Co, steel shelves, all three foot (35 in.) 
long: about 350, 8 in. wide; about 60, 
12 in. wide. Address, Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J 





For sale—A set of the Nelson loose- 
leaf encyclopedia, corrected up to 1917, 
in perfect condition, unbound. Price, $5 
plus transportation charges. Address 
Library, State normal school, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

The Towa library commission, Des 
Moines, would be glad to exchange Vol- 
ume 1 of Taussig’s “Principles of eco- 
nomics” received from the A. L. A. book 
distribution, for Volume 2, and will pay 
postage. 











